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A Bird Apartment House 


By ALBERT MORGAN, West Hartford, Conn 
With photographs by the author 


NE day, while going down a lane on the way to the Wintergreen Pasture 

() Woods, in Wethersfield Connecticut, my observations led to a sycamore 
tree in that stage which makes it so strikingly beautiful. Its trunk 

and larger branches 
were a mottled sea- 
. green and brown, 
for it had partly 
shed its bark. While 
gazing at and appre- 
ciating the colors 
and the grotesquely 
irregular branches, I 
was aware of a babel 
of the voices of bird- 
b land, made up of 
the notes of the 
Flicker, Bluebird 
and Sparrow Hawk, 
and, upon further 
looking, it dawned 
upon me that in the 
dead branch perfo- 
rated by several 
holes there was an 
inhabited nest, and 
later in reality there 
proved to be three 
families living in a 
this branch at the FLICKER NEAR ENTRANCE TO NEST 
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same time in apparent harmony. My presence only seemed to disturb this 
otherwise contented colony. 

It is probable that, in the making, the upper apartment required a car- 
penter in the person of a Downy Woodpecker, while the three lower ones 
were the work of the Flickers, or Yellow-hammers, the lowest cavity being 


A ‘4 
NESTING-HOLES OF SPARROW HAWK, FLICKER AND BLUEBIRD 
IN THE CENTRAL TRUNK. 
The Bluebird is shown covering the entrance to its nest 

made that season; probably being necessary because of the early occupancy 
of last year’s Flicker home by the Sparrow Hawks who were earlier “out for 
a rent.” 

Some who do not know the general habits of the Sparrow Hawk would 
probably not be reconciled to the fact that the Bluebirds and Yellow-hammers 
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selected sites in this branch with the Hawk family. However, the Sparrow 
Hawk, like the Red-shouldered Hawk, is not so bad as he is painted, and busies 
himself catching grasshoppers, field-mice, etc., only occasionally catching a 
sick or maimed bird easily run down. 

The unmistakable alarm note of the Bluebird was in evidence, although 
the Sparrow Hawks made their share of noise. The brooding Flicker seemed 
anxious to return again to her nest, which would indicate that there was a 
clutch of eggs about to give up their tiny contents. When she left the nest 
and alighted upon a nearby fence-post, the male bird would appear and give 
her something. in the nature of a scolding; whereupon, back she would fly 
to the tree, and, after assuring herself that I would not harm her, she would 
move sidewise around the trunk to the entrance of the nest and disappear 
within. 

It was my ambition to get photos of all three tenants at their doors, but 
in this I was unsuccessful in so far as the Sparrow Hawk was concerned; for, 
unlike the Bluebird and the Flicker who posed for me often, they would not 
approach their home while I was near. 

The illustrations will serve to show the apartment, even though the images 
of the birds are not what they might be. 

Since the above experience, it has been my pleasure to find a two-tenement 
house occupied by English Starlings and Flickers, the latter having excavated 
a new home beneath the one from which they were driven, no doubt, by the 
Starlings, who shave by the observations of many been proved to be genuine 
usurpers. 

At another time, when the opportunity came to me to revisit the nesting- 
site of a Flicker in an apple orchard, to make some photographs, my surprise 
was great when, instead of a Flicker head appearing at the entrance, an 
English Starling flew out with a rush. 


A Purple Martin Colony” 


By WINSOR M, TYLER, Lexington, Mass. 


OUNTED on a pole in the dooryard of the farm in Salisbury, N. H., 
M where we spent from July 13 to 17, 1912, was a well-populated 
Martin-house—a big, substantially made three-story house, painted 
white, with two covered piazzas, a cupola topped by a miniature weather- 
vane, and forty-four windows, each of which led to an inner apartment. 
More than half of these rooms were occupied, each by a pair of Purple Martins 
and their young. These birds form by far the largest Martin colony in the 
neighborhood, and are highly valued by the Dunlop family, on whose farm 
they have bred for years. In return for their shelter, the Martins afford to 
their vicinity a protection against hawks, it is thought, and also enliven their 
surroundings with an atmosphere of untiring energy, not unlike the daily life 
of the New England farmer. 

When we arrived, on the afternoon of July 13, the young were well grown 
and were all, apparently, in the nest. The little birds, in threes and fours, 
looked solemnly out from their windows—some side by side, others one above 
another as if standing in an upright pile. On the face of each was an expression 
of imperturbable gravity; they looked like tiny owls until, as the old birds 
approached, they opened their pale yellow mouths and cried for food. They 


were always unsatisfied except for the moment after a large insect was thrust 


down their throats. 

One of the young birds was much smaller than the others; he was a little, 
puny thing, with bare places on his breast between the feather tracts, and 
was alone in his nest. He was fed at long intervals on July 13, but the next 
morning, although a female bird brought food to his window and often entered 
his room, she always came out without feeding him. Time after time she 
returned, hunted for her young, and flew off with the insect she had caught for 
him. Apparently she could not understand what was plain to us—that he 
lay dead in his nest. 

The Dunlop farm stands on a low hillside overlooking a sluggish stream, 
which, during its course through the valley, widens occasionally into a broad, 
almost currentless pond. The largest of these ponds, a mile toward the north, 
bordered by pond-lilies and abounding in dragon-flies, was, I think, the chief 
feeding-ground of the Martins. 

All day long the birds coursed over this country, driving along with full, 
strong wing-beats, and sailing on set triangular wings, wheeling, dodging, and 
performing incredible feats of equilibrium. And all day long, without rest, 
both parents brought food to their waiting young. Flying swiftly to the 
entrance hole, they clung to the threshold, supporting themselves with the 
tail, and instantly crammed an insect into an open mouth. The food received 

*Read before the Nuttall Ornithological Club, February 17, ror3 
(158) 
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no preparatory treatment; it was evidently captured alive on the wing, carried 
to the nest, and delivered to, the young birds whole, and perhaps still alive. 
The capacity of the small mouths was surprising; dragon-flies two or three 
inches long were the principal food, and were swallowed readily. Twice a 
young bird ate an Antiopa butterfly, wings and all, with no difficulty or delay. 
Once an old bird brought several millers crowded into her bill, and once I 
made out a bee or a wasp. But nine times out of ten the young were fed with 
large dragon-flies. 

These were brought in one by one and, when crowded well down a young 
bird’s throat, kept him busy, munching and swallowing, while the others still 
clamored for food, sometimes even biting at the old bird. She, however, with 
the same eagerness with which she had brought the food, pushed past them 
into the apartment and reappeared, carrying a fecal sac in her bill. The 
removal of excrement seemed as much a part of each visit to the nest as the 
feeding of the young, and it was seldom omitted. The excrement was white, 
slightly curved, in shape longer and slimmer than that of a Robin. Indeed, 
it had not the appearance of a sac, but rather of a thick worm. Its consistency 
was such as to be easily taken in the beak and carried away. Both parents 
removed the excrement and dropped it nearby while on the wing. I never 
saw an adult bird of either sex eat it, but once a young bird swallowed a bit 
which he found lying on his door-sill. Almost invariably the adults entered 
the nest to clean it, but rarely I saw a young bird, with tell-tale nervousness, 
turn about, so that the parent was able to snatch the excrement from him. 

From very early in the morning until fifteen minutes after sunset the Mar- 
tins were on the wing, chiefly in the interests of their young; and during all 
this long period of work their combined voices rose almost to a continuous 
noise. The voice is loud and rough almost to hoarseness, with a brazen ring. 
It has a quality which suggests the Scarlet Tanager, and the alarm note 
“kerp” is remarkably like the Evening Grosbeak’s call. In flight the Martin 
gives a short, often repeated note which recalls the Redpoll’s “tchu-tchu.” 
Two birds meeting in the air may utter a grating “ka-a-a,”’ and as the birds 
sweep away from the box, and very likely at other times, they whistle out 
“koo-kee-koo,’’ which, when shortened to two syllables, as it often is, sounds 
very like our word “Bo-peep.” What I took to be the complicated song of 
the male is made up of several throaty notes followed by a spluttering trill. 
At this season the birds sang little, and very likely imperfectly. The song 
resembled somewhat that of a Barn Swallow, except that the voice of the 
Martin was pitched lower. Another note, given singly as a kind of solemnly 
pronounced exclamation, was a low-toned “‘kroop.”” The cry of the young for 
food was an insistent “kirp,” lighter and higher than the adult’s call, but 
otherwise similar. 

The plumage of the young at this stage was curiously intermediate between the 
plumages of the parents. All of the adult females were much browner than any 
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of the young birds. These were all tinged with blue on the back and crown, and 
the mottling of the breast was a soft gray, rather than the brown of the female 
parent. The wedge of black which widens back of the eye was clearly marked 
in the young bird and, with the ring or crescent of pale gray curving about 
the side of the neck, made an excellent field mark to distinguish young from 
adult. 

On the ground or nest ledge the Martins were far from graceful; they 
shuffled about with crest feathers elevated, head drawn back, and breast 
swelled out, strutting like Pouter Pigeons. 

Twice I saw the Martins attack Hawks. Once a few birds flew at a Marsh 
Hawk and, aided by a Kingbird, drove him off in short order; the other time, 
when a Cooper’s Hawk flew near, every available Martin turned out with a 
great clamor and made for him. The Hawk alighted in a tree, whereupon the 
whole body of Martins towered in the air, sounding their loud call, until the 
Hawk made off, pursued and attacked from above by the whole troop. The 
elder Mr. Dunlop told me that once a “Yellow-tailed Hawk,’’ pestered by the 
Martins, had sought shelter in the parlor. He would back the Martins, he 
said, against any Eagle living. 

During the day, those of the young birds whose nests opened on a piazza 
crawled through the doorway and met their parents on the ledge outside. 
This precociousness of a young bird was encouraged by the old ones, who, after 
feeding him, shuffled about, endeavoring to edge themselves between him and 
the house, and urged him to fly by trying to push him from the ledge. The 
young birds, however, timidly backed into a corner or took refuge in a nest— 
sometimes their own, sometimes that of a neighbor. Often between the parents’ 
visits a young bird ventured out of his hole and, after waddling about the 
ledge, entered the nest next door. Whether when not at home he was fed by 
his hosts I could not determine, but this wandering about from nest to nest 
indicates a lessening of family unity—a natural result of communal life. The 
concern which the old birds showed in the first flights of the young indicates, 
too, that the interest of a pair is not confined to their own brood. When a 
young bird had been pushed from the box, or, of his own accord attempted a 
flight, the adults—most of those about the house, apparently—swooped about 
the little one, calling loudly and encouraging him to continue—indeed, by 
their actions making it difficult for him to return to the box until he had 
accomplished a long flight. 

At the close of the day all the Martins gathered about the house, feeding 
their young until dusk. Then they entered their nests and quieted down for 
the night; but sometimes, long after dark, fluttering sounds, or a soft twitter 
came from the house, where more than a hundred Martins were sleeping. 


Barn Swallows in Springtime 


By J, W. LIPPINCOTT, Bethayres, Pa. 
With photographs by the author 


HEN spring days become really warm and the flying insects 
begin to stir in the fields, I know that the Barn Swallows are to be 
expected from the South at any moment. Every year they come 

with a rush to the old farm buildings; familiar haunts where rows of their old 
nests, plastered 
along shed rafters, 
seem to make the 
tiny travelers feel at 
home immediately. 
This particular 
year I waited for 
them longer than 
usual. Then one 
balmy morning came 
the call “Swallows 
are here!” and I 
hastened to the 
barnyard to find 
them skimming 
about on all sides. 
Dozens of them, in 
fact, some investi- 
gating the old nest- 
ing places and others 
the possibilities of a 
good food supply 
nearby. 
In the end, eleven 
pairs remained to 
take possession of 
the sunny cow-shed, 
while two couples 
chose to build in 
the rather gloomy 
wagon-house not far 
distant; and such 
twittering and com- 
motion as there was 
whenever the cows BARN SWALLOW AT NEST 
(161) 
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were driven in for 
milking or a wagon 
was moved out. 

The work of nest- 
building very soon 
became a most ab- 
sorbing matter to all 
of the birds. Eight 
of the old nests were 
capped over with a 
layer of fresh mud, 
and then relined 
with a few dry grass 
blades and plenty 
of chicken feathers 
neatly arranged to 
make the softest, 
springiest bed. This 
saved infinite 
trouble, since no 
foundation had to 
be laid; but the effect 
was ludicrous on account of this year’s mud being black, coming as it did 
from the horse-trough overflow; while that of the year before was reddish, 
and the layers below, brown or yellow, Nearly all of these nests had four 
or five “stories,” showing hqw very durable is the work. 

One pair, which I soon grew to recognize from the others and which 
evidently were young birds, began to build a foundation close to an old nest 
once more occupied; but after three days’ mud hauling they were driven 
away by the pair nearby, who then began to carry mud to the new nest as 
well as to their own, as though undecided which to use. The young pair now 
boldly started a nest against the rough surface of a crossbeam in the shed roof, 
rather than in the eaves where there was a support. 

These two birds flew to the stickiest mud hole to be found near the trough 
and, alighting at the edge, gingerly walked a step or two, jabbed their bills 
into the mud, and pulled upa big mouthful, which invariably took such exertion 
as to require constant balancing with the wings. Sometimes they would be in 
a row of hovering Swallows, all grabbing mud for all they were worth. Small 
roots and grass helped to hold the rather large mass together while being 
carried in the bill to the beam, where the bird caught hold of the splinters 
with its feet, and balancing by flapping its wings, firmly plastered the mud 
into the grain of the wood. Some of this fell off, but enough remained to help 
hold much more when it had hardened overnight. 
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Once properly started, the nest soon took on the usual symmetrical, 
inverted pear shape, and in about two weeks was beautifully complete, with 
its feather lining and six little spotted eggs under the brooding bird. 

All the nests in the cow-shed now contained eggs, and the birds were 
quite tame, allowing one to pass within a few feet without taking alarm, and 
never making that harsh cry which one hears constantly after the young are 
hatched. If a female bird flew from the nest, the male would take her place, 
after a minute or two, poking around among the eggs before settling down. 
He did not seem to stay long, however, and, when his mate appeared, would 
fly off with a few rapidly repeated notes resembling a song, returning after a 
few circlings to alight close beside the nest on a beam, or sometimes on the 
nest’s edge. Walking upon the cross-beams was often practised when the 
birds were resting at noontime, but their little legs are so short and the birds 
do it so gravely that the performance was always ridiculous. 

The young added new interest to the cow-shed colony, since, so far as 
I could count, there were fifty-nine of them, all crazy for food and requiring 
an enormous daily amount of insect-catching on the part of the parents. 
During the day 
the chattering 
never ceased. 
There was one 
constant frolic 
among the young, 
and constant toil 
for the parents, 
until night shut 
them in, and all 
the little ones 
huddled down 
beneath the 
mot her, while the 
father settled 
himself in a 
corner nearby. 
The young pair 
hatched five ro- 


bust birdlings. 
. ‘OUNG SWALLOWS NEARLY READY TO LEAVE NEST 
Inthe middle YOUNG;BARN SWALLOW 


of the day, the cows, the sheep, and the chickens collected under the shed, as if 
to amuse the Swallows;-for fifty-nine pairs of little eyes were then nearly always 
upon them, the litile birds even leaning far over the nest’s edge in order to 
have more room and to miss nothing. They now had a goed supply of feathers, 
and exercised their wings ‘as well as thrcats when the parents came near. 
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How they recognized a parent when still in the distance always puzzled 
me. All six in a full nest will suddenly jump to their feet, begin to call lustily, 
and then become almost frantic when the parent swoops up, pokes a bug 
down the nearest throat, and is off again like a flash. This goes on most of 
the day. Of course the old birds sit around the roofs and on the telephone 
wires for short rests, and morning and evening fly off to the pond for water; 
but at other times are always scouring the fields. Just before sunset, numbers 
of them visit the pond, skimming over the surface, dexterously dipping their 
bills occasionally or, if it is a very warm day, gaily splashing themselves as 
they touch the water a little harder than usual. 

They soon learn that animals stir up insects, and so they follow the cows, 
horses, and sheep, circling about them, now dipping, now rising after the 
elusive prey. It is ludicrous to see a dog, or sometimes a solemn old rooster, 
being gaily escorted across a field by a half-dozen busy Swallows who, in spite 
of their speed, do not miss a single beetle. 

The young did not leave the nests until they could fly surprisingly well. 
Then I began to see them upon the roofs or hovering about the shed rafters, 
not far from the nests to which they usually returned at night, and, if now 
I placed my hand over a crowded nest, the whole brood invariably flew out 
with a great commotion. Their tail feathers were not so long, nor their colors 
so bright or distinct, as those of their truly beautiful parents; but they had 
the world before them, and they seemed to like it and go into it well equipped. 


TOWHEE NEAR NEST 
Photographed by G. A. Bailey, Genesee, N. Y. 


The Gray Kingbird at Home 


By HENRY THURSTON, Floral Park, N. Y. 
With photographs by the author 


first acquaintance with the Gray Kingbird. This bird reminds one of, 

and has many things in common with, our northern Kingbird, but its 
call is sharper and more penetrating. The note uttered on the wing, on the 
other hand, though of a slightly different key, is nearly identical with that 
heard from the northern bird when one approaches its nest and it hovers 
overhead protesting against intrusion. The nest of the Gray Kingbird is 
utterly unlike the bulky assortment of material that the “Bee Martin” brings 
together in the old trees of the orchard, being a very slight and frail-looking 
structure. The owner is as fond as its northern relative of perching on dead 
limbs near home, darting out to catch passing insects and, as the bird returns 
calmly folding its wings, the greater size is apparent, especially of the bill, 
which is strikingly larger. 

Being a West Indian species, the Gray Kingbird is found in but few of our 
southern states; in fact, it has been recorded only from Georgia, Florida and 
southeastern South Carolina, in which regions it breeds locally. On the 
west coast of Florida, near Seven Oaks, I found what might be called a small 
colony of these tyrants. They arrive here about the middle of Apri! and 
start nesting immediately along the banks of the salt marshes, amid the 
mangroves. 

’Tis true our bird of this genus also loves to build near the water, but 
dominicensis is even more fond of it than is his northern cousin. For a month 
during the height of the breeding season it was my good fortune to be daily 
with this gray tyrant. During this time, I examined fifteen nests in all stages 
of development, and only one of those observed was over four feet above the 
brackish waters. This exception was also over an inlet, but about ten feet 
up in a sapling. . 

The haunt of these birds at Seven Oaks is a strip of land a mile or more 
from the plantations——just a nice uphill ride on the pony through the pines 
that fairly teem with animal life. Upon reaching the crest, the haunt of 
the Kingbirds becomes visible, a long, narrow, low-lying peninsula, fringed 
with a dense growth of mangroves that dip their many tendrils in the sparkling 
blue water, here and there a wooded patch of mingled pines and palmettos, 
occasional flats covered with rank growth of marsh grass through which 
winding creeks can be seen glistening under the bright light of the noonday 
sun. Gracefully sailing above are Ospreys and Pelicans, wheeling over the 
flats soldierly flocks of Ibis, also a few Spoonbills. A pair of Kingbirds are 
even now “driving’’ a Hawk that unthinkingly has entered their domain. 

I lost no time in getting my canoe started and soon was skirting the bushes. 


(165) 


| AST year, on a small “bile” or salt marsh near Tampa Bay, I made my 
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As I approached a likely clump, I was greeted by their harsh, high-pitched 
ree-zeet', a-ree-zeet', ree-zeet, uttered quickly with a sharp accent on the last 
syllable. The note has a feeling of alarm and excitement, but the birds seemed 
absolutely composed as they voiced it, perching on twigs of nearby dead 
trees, their wings slightly elevated evidently for ventilation, as it was very 
warm. 

It is peculiar that, instead of keeping still or moving to a distant point 
when one is approaching the nest, the Gray Kingbird—at least as far as my 
experience goes—perches himself within a few feet of it and calls at the top 
of his voice, giving the approxi- 
mate location. I peered among 
the branches, and it was not 
long before I had discovered 
their treasure. The nest was at 
the usual height of four feet 
and just overhanging the water. 
A very flimsy structure it seemed 
at first glance, though, when 
examined, a very compact one. 
The outer walls were of partly 
decayed and dried rootlets of 
various sizes closely woven. 
The lining consisted of finer 
rootlets, a few horse hairs, and 
fine sedge-like stems. The whole 
was weakly fastened to the 
limb. 

Realizing now that the nest 
had been found, they prepared 
fora fray. The ree-zeet note was 
foremost, but accompanied by a harsh though semi-musical twittering simi- 
lar to that uttered on the wing by the common Kingbird and likewise rendered 
as they hovered overhead. The female was the braver of the two, and as I 
was arranging the camera, made several dives at it, only to veer sharply when 
within a few feet of the apparatus. This nest contained four beautiful eggs of 
a creamy pink in ground color delightfully spotted and blotched with lilac 
and warm shades of sienna. 

In quick succession, several other nests were found, a few of which con- 
tained young. In one the young were just a day old; curious little fellows, 
for the’ most part naked, sparingly tufted with brownish white down. In 
another the nestlings were older, and most of the down, though a goodly portion 
was retained on the head and lower back, was replaced by the bluish feather 
sheaths. These birdlings were livelier than the preceding, and eagerly stretched 
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their necks upward, opening their large mouths, expectantly awaiting food. 
The mother was nearby, with her large beak full; so I paddled on to give her 
a chance to feed her hungry babies, and also to make tracks for shelter, as 
great rain clouds were banking in the skies. 

Rain simply streamed down for the following week, night and day almost 
incessantly. On the seventh day, the sun nosed his way through once more, 
and I again journeyed to the mangroves. The lakes and streams along the 
way had risen, carrying away bridges and drowning the young Grackles and Red- 
wings, as the heretofore reed-covered ponds were nearly uninterrupted sheets 
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of water, and below were dozens of young that had been unable to escape as the 
water closed over them. I had fears now das to whether my Kingbirds had 
survived this devastating downpour; and, indeed, my fears were only too well 
justified, for, on reaching the nests, I found them battered and soaked, some 
dislodged and in others the young dead. Probably death resulted from cold and 
wet and perhaps also starvation, as it would have been a hard job to secure 
much for the babes to eat during those days. 

I paddled away sadly. The storm had done its work grimly; not only. 
Blackbirds and Kingbirds had suffered, the ground nesters had had as much 
trouble. The Plovers’ nests on the beaches were destroyed by the high tides, 
and Chuck-wills’ eggs that had been found floating were brought in. Instead 
of being discouraged and moping over this tragedy, the little feathered workers 
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got busy again, and in a few days when I made the last trip for the season to the 
mangroves, new nests were appearing, as it is not unusual for the Kingbirds 
to raise two broods in a season. As I rounded a point, I saw my last Gray King- 
bird for the year, perched high on a stub that was nicely set off by fleecy 
banks of clouds in the sky behind, screaming defiance until I and my canoe 
had passed far beyond penetration of his voice, then, hovering over the 
mangroves, he dropped from sight into their soft green arms. 


CEDAR WAXWING WITH YOUNG 
Photographed by G. A. Bailey, Genesee, N. Y. 


A Pet Blue Jay 


By MRS. H. E. MERRILL, Cranford, N. J, 


from the nest. They had kept him several days but, owning a cat, 

were afraid the pets would not live together in amity. The bird was 
pretty well covered with feathers except around the neck, and we judged 
him to be about ten days old. He could not feed himself, but the food had 
to be pushed down the very large mouth which opened so wide every time 
anybody approached, and he had to be fed about every hour. We first gave 
him bread and milk, hominy, or berries, then hard-boiled egg, corn, and very 
little meat. Then I bought chicken food, and mixed it with corn meal and 
water; but he was just crazy for the yolk of the hard-boiled egg. 

An old clothes-horse was placed near a window in the cellar, and he would 
hop from one bar to the other, tacking crosswise to mount to the top. In less 
than two weeks Tramp, as he was called, commenced to fly around the cellar. 

We would take him up in the daytime, and let him play around the open 
piazza or fly out in the trees, and he would return to our call through the 
upper windows, or alight on head or shoulders, as he soon learned to recognize 
the voice of every member of the family. When I am sewing, he sits on work- 
basket or lap, playing with the thread or thimble just like a kitten, or perches 
on back of chair, or walks all over the paper, nibbling at the pen, while I write at 
my desk. He delights in his bath every day and sometimes takes two or three. 
Now having had him six weeks or more, we put him in a large cage at night 
on the shed out from our window, and in the morning Tramp wakes early, but 
just jumps around, and does not call until he hears us moving in the room. 
Then he chirps, and when I go to take the cage in has the dearest little cooing 
song, as if thanking me for letting him out. Then he flies on my head and 
wants to be fed, though there is something always in the cage, which is left 
open during the day, and he goes in and out as he pleases. 

In the rooms where he is allowed are certain perches (towel-racks) where 
Tramp has learned to rest. He has a very cunning musical gurgle in his throat, 
without opening his bill very wide, and it could really be called a pretty song, 
which has surprised me; but he does not often indulge in that piercing Jay 
call by which these birds are known to most people. He pays no attention 
when he hears the family call outside. 

About the second week in August, there was a family of Blue Jays in the 
garden when Tramp was flying around, and a young one, which seemed about 
the same age, came quite close on the limb of the tree. They talked together 
a little, then the wild one flew away and Tramp made no attempt to follow, 
but for a few weeks after we did not allow him so much liberty. He hammers 
with his bill just like a Woodpecker, takes buttons, thimbles, or anything he 
can find, and hides them, pushing them under cushions or rugs. He is very 
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cute and affectionate, perfectly satisfied if one sits quietly in the room and he 
can fly and play around, and loves to tear papers. Tramp is easily taught 
tricks, and will walk up stairs from one finger to another, jump rope, etc. 

Of course he is a care, as we have to watch him for fear of the cats. Knowing 
that we do not harm him, Tramp does not seem to think anything will trouble 
him, not even cats, from whom one would imagine birds would feel an instinct- 
ive shrinking. But no, he flies down on the ground directly in front of them, 
and the cats naturally jump. One day Tramp was caught. He gave a most 
pathetic cry, and all the family were out after him, likewise all the birds in the 
neighborhbood collected with much noise. The cat dropped the bird, who 
flew up into the trees, and it was some time before he could be coaxed down, 
when he finally flew right on my shoulder. One leg was very much hurt, hanging 
down almost helpless, not broken, but pulled a little out of place; so we bathed 
it with arnica, and poor Tramp was an invalid and kept quietly in the cage 
for over a week. After that, boping he had learned his lesson and knowing 
he must take care of himself, the screen and window were left open (and he 
had really to be put out sometimes). He would remain in the trees for three e 
or four hours at a time, but always within sight or sound of my whistle, which 
he would answer with his own peculiar whistle that he had learned from us. 
On the shed is the lunch-counter, which has been there for several years and 
well patronized in winter by Chickadees, Nuthatches, Titmice, Juncos, Song 
Sparrows, White-throats and others, also Blue Jays. There I put Tramp’s 
bathtub, hoping he would become so accustomed to the spot that he would 
always know where to come for food. His coloring was not quite so brilliant, 
nor his breast quite so white, as those of the wild birds. 

He was certainly cute, intelligent, and affectionate, and quite a revelation 
as to what can be done with a young wild bird. We enjoyed his company for 
over two months. Then, on the roth of September, he at last felt the “Call of 
the Wild.” He flew out as usual in the morning, returning two or three times 
to the room, took his bath on the shed,—and then disappeared—we hope with 
his own kind—for some of the neighbors think they saw him with two other 
Blue Jays the next day on our shed. This is the time “where ignorance is 
bliss,” as I will not consider the possibility of the cats. There is a short- 
string tied on one leg, which was put there when he first came; so he kept it 
clean just as he did his claws. 

Now the question: Is it not a doubtful kindness to raise a wild bird that 
way; for we have no means of warning them against their natural enemies, 
as the parent birds do; and, when they join their own kind, are they treated 
well or not, and can they protect themselves? We can only hope for the best. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-SECOND PAPER 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke 


With drawings by Louis Acassiz Furertes 
(See Frontispiece) 


PYRRHULOXIA 


The Pyrrhuloxia is a non-migratory bird found in the southeastern United 
States and Mexico. It has been separated into three forms: 

The Texas Pyrrhuloxia (Pyrrhuloxia sinuata texana) of southern Texas and 
eastern Mexico. 

The Arizona Pyrrhuloxia (Pyrrhuloxia sinuata sinuata) of western Texas, 
southern New Mexico, southeastern Arizona, and western Mexico. 

The San Lucas Pyrrhuloxia (Pyrrhuloxia sinuata peninsula) of the southern 
part of Lower California. 

CARDINAL 


The Cardinal is most common in the southeastern quarter of the United 
States. It is strictly non-migratory; indeed, it is one of the best examples of 
that class. Many a Cardinal lives out its allotted term of years without ever 
going ten miles from the place where it was hatched. Even at the extreme 
northern limit of its range, it still remains throughout the winter. 

The Cardinal has been divided into several forms or subspecies, the prin- 
cipal one of which, the Cardinal, occurs in the eastern United States north 
to Long Island, northern New Jersey, Pennsylvania, northern Ohio (locally 
in southern Ontario), northern Indiana, northern Illinois, and southern Iowa. 
It has occurred casually in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. The western limit is found in the eastern parts of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and the species ranges south to include the 
Gulf States and northern Florida. 

The other forms are the Florida Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis floridanus), 
inhabiting Florida, except the northern part. 

The Arizona Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis superbus), living in south- 
eastern Arizona and the contiguous parts of Mexico. 

The Gray-tailed Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus), occupying 
central and southern Texas and northeastern Mexico. 

The San Lucas Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis igneus), dita only in the 
southern part of Lower California. 

In addition to the above, there are seven races of the Cardinal confined to 
Mexico, the southernmost one reaching British Honduras. A closely related 
species occurs in southern Mexico, and a very distinct one in northern South 
America. The genus is wholly absent from the greater part of Central America. 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-FIRST PAPER 
By W. DeW. MILLER 


(See Frontispiece) 


Pyrrhuloxia (Pyrrhuloxia sinuata, Figs. 1 and 2). The nestling or juvenal 
plumage scarcely differs from that of the adult female, save that the’ feathers 
are more woolly in texture and the underparts much paler. The first winter 
dress is attained by a complete renewal of the body plumage; the male acquires 
the rosy shade below and, though it is often less bright and extensive than in 
older birds, both male and female are now almost indistinguishable from the 
adults. It is uncertain whether the wings and tail are replaced at this time, 
as in the Cardinal, but there is probably no regular or complete renewal of 
these feathers. 

There is no spring molt, and the breeding plumage differs from that of 
autumn only in the greater amount of red visible on the underparts of the 
male, due to the wearing off of the gray tips of the feathers. 

The female is often wholly without red on the throat and center of the 
belly, but possibly this is so only in immature birds. 

Three geographical races of the Pyrrhuloxias are recognized, but they are 
all very similar in appearance. The Texas Pyrrhuloxia differs from the Arizona 
race in its larger bill and darker coloration. The San Lucas form resembles 
the first in color but is slightly smaller, excepting the bill, which is larger. 

Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis, Figs. 3 and 4). The young Cardinals 
in nestling plumage are lighter beneath than the adult female and lack the 
grayish face and throat. The crest of the male is tinged with dull red and the 
underparts with pink; in the female only the wings and tail are reddish. 

At the postjuvenal molt the entire plumage, including wings and tail, is 
renewed both sexes becoming indistinguishable from the adults except by 
the color of the bill, which does not become red till later. The bill of the 
adult female is as red as that of the male, and the tail-feathers are merely 
edged with gray, the plate conveying an erroneous impression in these respects. 

The breeding dress is acquired by wear only, the male becoming brighter 
and redder than in winter through loss of the grayish tips. 

The Florida Cardinal is slightly smaller and darker than the Eastern 
Cardinal, while the Gray-tailed race is scarcely distinguishable from the latter. 

The two western subspecies differ from those of the East chiefly in the 
brighter red crest of the male, and the pale, instead of dark gray, face and 
throat of the female. The Arizona form is decidedly the largest of all the 
Cardinals, the tail being particularly long. 

The four races of southeastern Mexico are very intensely colored, the red 
of the males being very bright and pure, and the face of the females black or 
grayish black. 
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Our Winter Boarders 


Since my husband put up a lunch- 
counter last December, we have many 
interesting boarders. It is open on all 
sides, but has a roof and is placed on the 
top of a post several feet from our back 
door. Birds of the woods have come 
regularly for food this winter. Every 
morning I watch for my pert little Tit- 
mouse, the owner of a very crooked tail, 
who arrives with his mate promptly at 
7 o’clock every morning. After singing his 
song, of great volume for so small a bird, 
he and his active mate fly from the 
cherry tree to the lunch-counter and help 
themselves to the hickorynuts which we 
cracked and scattered on the floor; they 
extract the meats in a comical way by 
holding the nuts between their feet 

The male Titmouse then flies to our 
window-sill for suet, which we tied on a 
short board that is nailed to the window. 
In this way, I got him accustomed to me, 
for I sit very close to the window; and now, 
after watching him at close range for 
many mornings, he has become quite 
tame—so much so that after he flew 
away I raised the window high enough to 
thrust my hand out on the board. I put 
a piece of suet between my fingers, sat 
very still and waited. In a few minutes 
the female flew to the maple tree which is 
a few feet from the window. While my 
eyes were riveted on her, I was startled 
when I felt sharp claws clamp around my 
fingers. It was the owner of the crooked 
tail, who pecked vigorously at the suet 
in my hand, and who paused long enough 
to size up my little finger, which might 
have varied its position by a sixteenth of 
an inch, and went on with his eating, 
perfectly contented with his landlady. I 
look forward every morning to this great 
treat. 

A  White-breasted Nuthatch bobs 
along up the post to the lunch-counter, 
only to be chased down again by the Tit- 
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mice; they hold full sway until the four 
important Blue Jays arrive. Their lively 
chatter was interrupted by an inquisitive 
Flicker, which flew on the roof, peered 
under and flew away, and we have not 
seen him since. 

One morning four Nuthatches were 
scurrying up and down on the juneberry 
tree; the two males couldn’t agree, and 
flew down in the snow and fought viciously 
while their mates kept busy satisfying 
their appetites. They, too, come to the 
window for suet or fried pork-chop—the 
latter is greatly relished by the Tufted 
Titmice. 

On the sixteenth of January, while 
standing at the back door, I heard a 
Robin singing. We have noticed that the 
Titmice and Nuthatches carry small pieces 
of suet from the trees in which we have it 
hanging, and hide it in other trees. 

We expect many interesting birds to 
come if ““Heiny,” the minister’s cat, stays 
on his own side of the street.—VANcuHIE A. 
Rincwa tt, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


The Evening Grosbeak in Nova Scotia 


On March 18, 1913, about 8 a.m., I 
saw three specimens of the Evening Gros- 
beak on the grounds of the Truro Armory. 
The day was fine, but quite frosty. The 
three birds were very quiet, remaining 
stationary for the most part, and occa- 
sionally uttering a note similar to the 
“beady note’ of the Cedar Waxwing. 
They were all in the plumage of female 
birds. Their heavy, greenish yellow bills 
formed a prominent characteristic. I 
pointed them out to Mr. L. C. Harlow, 
instructor in bird-study at the Nova 
Scotia Provincial Normal College, and he 
agreed that they could be none other than 
Evening Grosbeaks. I should like very 
much to know if they have been seen 
more than usual in other parts of the East 
this winter—Harrison F. Lewis, Truro, 
N.S. 
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The Evening Grosbeak in Vermont 


In a sugar snow-storm, on March 11, 
a flock of eighteen Evening Grosbeaks 
came to our trees. They were high at 
first, but came lower until they were as 
close to us as the branches reached. My 
husband and I saw them perfectly, and, 
comparing them with the colored cuts in 
Brrp-Lore of Nov.—Dec., 1911, found them 
identical. They were eating maple buds 
and, later, locust-seeds. We spread the 
news up and down the street, as the birds 
went from place to place, and many came 
out and admired them. Several times they 
seemed pleased to come as near to us as 
they could without leaving the trees, once 
being only fifteen feet away. They made 
a chirp somewhat like that of an English 
Sparrow, but more musical, and a short 
trill, or “‘gz.”. They stayed for hours. 
The flock was first seen on March 3, and 
individuals (females) several times later, 
but they were not recognized. 

Two Pine Grosbeaks were identified 
both by appearance and by call notes on 
March 2, and a large flock of Horned 
Larks came on March 3.—E.iza F. Mi1- 
LER, Bethel, V. 


Evening Grosbeaks in the White 
Mountains 


A correspondent well acquainted with 
birds sends me in /itt. the following note 
on Evening Grosbeaks seen by members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club party 
which visited the White Mountains, New 
Hampshire, around Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1913: “. There were Evening 
Grosbeaks seen in Jackson by two of our 
party. One lady was walking alone down 
by Glen Station, and was attracted by a 
bird which she had an excellent chance to 
watch for several minutes, as it sat quite 
still. She had her glasses and could see 
every mark. She could hardly believe 
that he had seen a male Evening Gros- 
beak, but he had every mark as it is 
given in the books, and since she has 
come home she has examined a stuffed 
specimen. Another lady saw, the next 
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day, several miles from this place, a 
small flock of birds, two or three of which 
she saw clearly and reported that they 
too were the Evening Grosbeaks. Neither 
had ever seen these birds alive, before, but 
both are very familiar with our usual 
birds and migrants; so it seems as if there 
could be no mistake.”—Cuaries H. 
Rocers, New York City. : 


The Evening Grosbeak in New Jersey 


In the Christmas Bird Census for 1911 
there were many observations of the 
Evening Grosbeak in northern New Jersey. 
In 1912, not one was noted in the state. 
As my note of “A November Black- 
throated Blue Warbler” seems to have 
been of interest to several Brrp-Lore 
readers, I am emboldened to add another 
observation. At noon on January 2, 1912, 
I saw a male Evening Grosbeak and a pair 
of Cardinals sitting in a forsythia bush 
ten feet from a window, and in a tree over- 
hanging the bush sat six Robins. The 
weather was cold, with snow on the ground. 
The Cardinals had come for the daily 
supply of corn thrown from the window. 
The Evening Grosbeak stayed about for 
an hour, then was seen no more. I had 
never before seen an Evening Grosbeak, 
but was familiar with them from museum 
specimens, and from the Brrp-Lore col- 
ored print which adorned the wall of my 
summer home one whole summer.—ISABEL 
D. Martin, Princeton, N. J. 


A Baltimore Oriole in Winter 


On January 15, 1913, I observed a male 
Baltimore Oriole in first-year plumage, at 
the home of H. D. Rymer, a farmer living 
near Columbiana, Ohio. 

The Oriole first appeared a few days 
before Christmas, and has been feeding 
there regularly ever since. While I was 
observing him, he went from the suet to 
an orchard where he was eating apples 
that remained on the trees. Mr. Rymer 
informs me that when he first appeared his 
feathers were ruffied, and he did not seem 
to be in nearly so good condition as at the 


present time. I am inclined to think the 
bird was disabled at migration time, and 
could not leave for its usual winter home 
with the other migrants. I judge this from 
the fact that his left wing appeared to be 
about an inch lower than the right, when 
the bird was perching with the wings 
folded to his body.—Gro. L. Forpyce, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


A Freak Downy Woodpecker 


During the winter of 1911-12, I ob- 
served a freak Downy Woodpecker having 
yellow and white instead of the usual 
black and white markings, and having no 
red on the head This curious freak came 
many times to my suet near the house. 
It disappeared during the first half of 
April, 1912, and I did not see it again. I 
should be glad to hear from any person 
who has observed it since-—Howarp 
Hopkins, New Haven, Conn. 


The Worm-eating Warbler in April 


On April 14, 1913, I observed a Worm- 
eating Warbler in the woods at Englewood, 
N. J. The bird was by the roadside, not 
far from the ground, at close range, and was 
carefully examined with a pair of binoc- 
ulars. Its buffy greenish yellow head and 
breast changing to grayish on the crissum, 
to olive-green on back and wings, which 
were without bars, and set off by black 
stripes on either side of the head (a broad 
central area between them) and by nar- 
rower black stripes through the eyes, were 
noted. Though in a good locality for the 
species in summer, the date seems very 
remarkable. There were many small 
insects on the wing, but trees and shrubs 
were still almost entirely leafless —Joun 
TREADWELL NicnHots, New York City. 


Notes on the Song of the Carolina 
Wren 


As the Carolina Wren has been one of 
the most common birds in my locality 
since I can first remember, I have had 
excellent opportunity to learn something 
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of its song. I dare say, there is not one 
day during the year when I neither see nor 
hear a Carolina Wren, and very few there 
are when I do not hear one or more singing. 
Indeed, this bird is one of the most per- 
sistent singers known to me. It seems to 
be a rule with him to sing whenever he is 
not busily satisfying his appetite, regardless 
of the time of day or year; though, of course, 
the song is rather more frequently heard 
during the spring of the year. However, 
I believe I have never known him to sing 
while feeding, as do many of the Warblers. 
Many times during the day he hops up to 
a convenient perch to pour forth his loud, 
ringing melody. 

Weather conditions seem to count for 
but little with him. To him it is all ‘God’s 
good weather,’ in one form or other. Not 
infrequently his cheerful voice may be 
heard above the racket of the rain, or 
while the air is full of flying snow. Yet 
the song is not so monotonous as one 
might think a song so frequently heard 
would be. 

The song is a cheerful ringing melody, 
surprisingly loud for the size of the bird, 
as it may be distinctly heard at a distance 
of fully half a mile on a still day. It con- 
sists of two to four syllables, repeated 
from two to seven times, then an interval 
of a few seconds before the song is re- 
peated. The song is always uttered quite 
rapidly, and is subject seemingly to almost 
an unlimited list of variations, though all 
have the same characteristic loud ringing 
quality, and to me are easily distinguish- 
able from the song of any other bird. 
However, Mr. Stone (in Educational 
Leaflet No. 50 of the Audubon Society, 
on the Carolina Wren), writes of the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing the song of this 
Wren from that of the Cardinal or Tufted 
Titmouse. Both of the latter are very 
familiar birds to me, but I must say that, 
previous to reading this, I had not thought 
of the resemblance noted. 

To my ear, the song of the Cardinal is 
more of a whistle, and does not possess 
the tinkling qualities of that of the Wren. 
Moreover, the Cardinal’s song is not 
usually a continuous repetition, as is the 
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Wren’s song. Thus a common phase of 
the Cardinal’s song sounds like wet-chyear- 
wel-wet-wet or wet-wel-wet-chyear-wet, while 
the Wren seems to say, chugar-beet-chugar- 
beet-chugar-beet-chugar. Often the Car- 
dinal’s song is only a repetition as peeto- 
peeto-peeto-peeto-peet, but when this is the 
case it usually starts out rather slowly, 
becoming more rapid near the end, 
whereas the Wren’s song is unvarying in 
rapidity throughout. 

The song of the Tufted Titmouse also 
lacks the ringing, tinkling quality so 
noticeable in the Carolina Wren’s song; 
in fact, to me it sometimes sounds almost 
nasal, and is not, usually, I think, quite 
so rapid as the Wren’s song. 

Some other common phases of the Caro- 
lina Wren’s song sound like the following: 
sheel-doit- sheel-doit-sheel - doit - sheel - doit; 
chugar-iree repeated as many times, or /ea- 
kettle; another, pbe-cheo, still another whee- 
udle, each repeated from three to seven 
times (usually four or five). Often a bird 
will change suddenly from one phase to 
another, sounding almost like another 
bird. I have the following notes taken 
from a bird that was good at this: “Song 
sounds like chugar-beet, repeated four or 
five times; now changes to pbe-cheo, re- 
peated same number of times for about a 
minute; change to cheedl-doit, repeated 
three times once then sheel-doit about 
a minute or more; then change back to 
pbe-cheo; now changes to pecee-ottitle, re- 
peated two to four times and often ending 
with first syllable; now a pause of one or 
two minutes, then che- pul, repeated rapidly 
from five to seven times.’— Merriam G. 
Lewis, Lawrenceville, Va. 


A February Kingfisher in Wisconsin 


On February 6, when crossing a foot- 
bridge over the outlet of Green Lake, I 
heard a splash in the water almost directly 
beneath me. I looked over the railing of 
the bridge and was surprised to see a 
Belted Kingfisher rise from the water with 
a minnow, and alight in a willow tree 
about five rods away, where he could be 
seen plainly, and where he gave his call— 
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a loud, harsh rattle which is unmistakable. 
He has been seen often since that time 
along the creek, which is always open.— 
Gero. E. Batpwin, Green Lake, Wis. 


The Tufted Titmouse in Wisconsin 


On December 1, 1912, a Tufted Titmouse 
made its appearance at Whitewater, 
Wis. It was seen by many of the 
bird-wise people and offered food. It is 
there at this writing, March 15, and 
regularly visits the feeding-tables of its 
friends, Mrs. E. L. Shutts, Miss F. L. 
Esterly and Prof. A.S. Watson. On March 
27, 1912, Mr. Elmore Elliott Peake saw a 
Tufted Titmouse at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
and writes as follows: “I was working at 
my desk when its loud peter! peter! a 
sound familiar from childhood in southern 
Ohio, suddenly electrified me. I had the 
bird under observation for twenty minutes 
with a glass, and several times as near as 
fifteen feet, so there is no possibility of 
mistake. A day or two later, other ob- 
servers reported it to me, one of them 
living up the lake a mile and a half.— 
I. N. MitcHety., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Starling, American Robin and 
Bluebird in England 


May an English subscriber to Brrp- 
Lore be permitted to send a few notes on 
birds? 

A correspondent in the number for 
November- December asks whether the 
habit of following cattle is newly acquired 
by Starlings. Indeed no; it is one of their 
best-known habits. I have seen a Starling 
sitting on a sheep’s back; it had no doubt 
been searching the wool for ticks. 

In England the Starling is a great 
mimic. I wonder whether it has developed 
that habit in America. The Starling, I 
take it, is a distant relative of your Mead- 
owlark. One spring day, I was positively 
startled to hear a note exactly resembling 
the last long-drawn-out syllable of the 
Meadowlark’s song (which I had heard in 
the United States a year or two before). 
I found that it was a Starling that uttered 


the sound. It occurred to me that pos- 
sibly this might be common to all, the 
Starling family. 

Last spring, I was astonished to see an 
American Robin in Richmond Park, not 
far from London. It collected mud, which 
it carried into a high tree, apparently for 
its nest. One bird only was seen; it re- 
mained for some weeks, then disappeared. 
I noticed that it always ran when on the 
ground. Does your Robin never hop? 
Our English Thrushes, as a rule, hop. I 
was not able to tell the sex. Once I heard 
it call loudly, something like pink, pink, 
pink, a sound distantly resembling the 
note of our Blackbird (which is, of course, 
a Thrush). I neverheard it sing. I believe 
that Lord Northcliffe, the proprietor of 
“The Daily Mail,” introduced several 
American Robins into Surrey, not very 
many miles from where I saw this bird, 
a few years ago, and there have been cases 
of its appearance in different parts of 
England since, notably in Cumberland, 
where I believe it bred. It would be inter- 
esting to know where it migrates in the 
winter. 

A few years ago, I was shown the stuffed 
body of a Bluebird, which had been seen 
in a Hampshire orchard and, of course, 
shot! It may possibly have escaped from 
some aviary; but I am under the im- 
pression that your Government forbids 
the exporting of Bluebirds. Oddly enough, 
a year or two after this, somebody wrote 
to a newspaper, from a different part of 
England, describing a strange bird which 
had appeared in his garden, and which 
seemed to have been, again, a Bluebird. 
It is difficult to imagine that these birds 
could have been blown so far out of their 
course of migration, so I imagine they 
must have escaped from some aviary.— 
J. Rupce Harpine, London, England. 


The Same Old Story 


This year, I erected quite a number of 
bird-houses around my home, in an effort” 
to have some interesting tenants. One of 
these nest-boxes was a pine stub brought 
from the woods and placed in a maple in 
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the front yard. Early in the spring, when 
the Bluebirds were home-hunting, they 


“espied this natural cavity, and at once 


laid claim to it. About the same time, a 
pair of Sparrows (Passer domesticus) got 
a notion that they needed the same place, 
and started to oust the Bluebirds. Battle 
after battle ensued for the possession of 
the nest and, after about three or four 
days, the Bluebirds seemed to have estab- 
lished supremacy. At any rate, the 
Sparrows desisted from their attacks to a 
certain extent. 

On April 4, I climbed up to the stub, 
and saw that the Bluebirds had succeeded 
in making a nest, and also that it con- 
tained two eggs. The next day, I found the 
remains of the eggs on the ground and, 
upon looking in the nest, I found that it, 
too, was torn up. Undoubtedly this was 
the work of the Sparrows, as they were 
seen nearby, and also going into the nest. 
The Bluebirds were seen only once during 
the day (April 5), and never afterward. 
From then until the time of this writing 
(April 16), the Sparrows never used the 
cavity as a nesting-place, and have been 
seen around it but very little. 

This little incident shows the English 
Sparrows in true colors. The domineering 
and driving-out instinct is prominently 
shown; they cannot endure to see any 
other pair of small birds nesting in their 
neighborhood.—Ra.pu W. Jackson, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 


House Sparrow and Starling 


A few mornings ago, a House Sparrow 
and a Starling were noticed by some com- 
muters, feeding on insects on the lawn in 
front of the railway station. The curious 
way in which the Sparrow obtained his 
food being noted by one who was aware 
of my interest in birds, he called my 
attention to it. The Starling had, at the 
time I started to watch, a large grub of 
some sort in his bill. The Sparrow was 
trailing behind, for all the world like a dog 
trotting at his master’s heels. Carefully 
the Starling searched every spear of grass; 
finally one bearing an insect turned up. 
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To get this he had to lay down his worm, 
which he did. Quick as a flash in jumped 
the Sparrow and grabbed the worm. He 
had a good deal of trouble in swallowing 
it, but, after mastering the larva, once 
more started to trail his larger country- 
man. How long this unwilling partnership 
was kept up I can’t say, as a train had to 
be taken tothe city. Probably “unwilling” 
is not the way to express this partnership, 
as the Starling seemed not the least dis- 
turbed by these repeated robberies.— 
Henry Tuurston, Floral Park, N. Y. 


A Solution of the English Sparrow 
Problem 


Back on the farm in the good old 
Hoosier State, my father taught us boys 
early to discriminate between beneficial 
and harmful birds and, armed with rubber 
slings, we never lost an opportunity to 
try our marksmanship on the latter. I 
am sorry to say, however, that the line 
between “good” and “bad” birds was 
not always correctly drawn, for far too 
many Red-headed Woodpeckers paid the 
penalty of death for the few cherries they 
came to steal. 

The list of condemned included the 
English Sparrows, against whom we stood 
as sworn enemies, granting no quarter 
under any circumstances. As youngsters, 
we tore down their nests in great glee, and 
killed the young or broke the eggs with 
much dispatch. Later, with the shot-gun 
and rifle in our hands, the imported nui- 
sance had no show. The few which learned 
this sought other feeding-grounds, while 
the unsuspecting new-comers fell easy 
victims. 

For us, the Sparrow problem was re- 
duced almost entirely to the early spring, 
when two to five pairs came in search of 
nesting-places. With the destruction of 
these few pairs, the premises remained 
practically free of the pest for the remain- 
der of the year. Now and then a flock 


would swoop down to feed, but departed 
immediately upon the completion of their 
meal, or, if they did not, one or two loads 
of shot sufficed to put them to rout. 
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It is surprising how wise and wild the 
English Sparrow becomes after being 
shot at a time or two. The opening of a 
door or the sight.of a man sixty yards 
away is cause enough for him to take to 
wing. However, there is a time, the 
brooding period, when the wildest can be 
bagged, at least the female and usually 
the male also. At such times the most 
wary that insisted on remaining paid the 
price for their folly. I am sure that not 
a single brood was reared on our premises 
up to the time of my leaving the home- 
stead six years ago. 

This I consider significant, that a farm 
of one hundred and sixty acres was able 
to enjoy such freedom from these birds at 
an annual cost not exceeding fifteen cents, 
while the five adjoining farms had, and 
still have Sparrows in abundance. One 
has maintained a flock numbering at least 
one hundred. 

Such is the experiment, successfully 
prosecuted over twenty-five years, that 
might be taken as an example by all land- 
owners. In fact, I have come to believe 
that the only way to deal with the problem 
successfully is for the various states to 
require every real-estate holder to prevent 
absolutely the rearing of a single brood 
of English Sparrows on his premises.— 
NEWTON MILLER, Norton, Mass. 


The Purple Martin 


The object in view of every bird-lover, 
bird-student and protectionist is not alone 
the preservation of the Martin bird, but 
also that the largest number of young 
birds are reared to maturity, and attain 
the state of self-maintenance. 

From my boyhood, I have been a lover 
of the Purple Martin, and have studied 
its habits. It has always been a source of 
regret to me to see so many young Martins 
fall out of their boxes; for, if a young 
Martin falls to the ground, nine out of ten 
perish. The loss of young birds may be 
obviated-to a great extent by proper con- 
struction of the houses, the exact location 
of the door being of great importance. 
This applies to houses whether single or 
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with several compartments. The com- 
partment should not be less than 9 by 11 
inches or, better still, larger. The opening 
should be on a level with the floor, not less 
than 234 inches in diameter and a pin 
¥% inch wide by 3 inches long for a foot- 
rest. I have tried all manner of openings 
and porches for foot-rests, and find that 
when the openings are made as described 
above the number of young that fall out 
of their boxes is almost nil; while, on the 
other hand, in boxes with openings an 
inch or more above the floor almost in- 
variably some would fall out. The same 
applies to wide foot-rests, or porches; the 
young will venture out of the box too soon, 
as they cannot see the danger. To repeat: 
the opening should be on a level with the 
floor, and not less than 2% inches in 
diameter. It all depends on the opening.— 
Dr. FERDINAND SCHREIMAN, Concordia, 
Mo. 


Notes on the Shrike and the Chickadee 


While reading the December number of 
Brrv-Lore, I thought of a Shrike, and a 
Chickadee experience of mine that might 
be of interest to others. On November 1, 
1912, I heard very harsh, loud calls from 
a tall treetop, that sounded very unbird- 
like. I saw a bird about the size of a 
Robin that had light underparts, large 
gray head, long dark tail that flipped up 
and down a few times, and the part of the 
wing that I could see was dark. He had 
an alert manner, and he sang a low warble, 
and once called so like a Catbird that for 
one confused instant I thought it must be 
one. Then he made more harsh calls, the 
Itke of which I had never heard, and from 
a distance came other unfamiliar sounds, 
also harsh, but unlike the first. 

As I watched, another bird of nearly 
the same size came and fiercely attacked 
the first. As he approached him, the 
attacking bird took an upright position, 
so that I saw that his wings were black 
and white spotted. His tail was also 
widely spread. The first bird yielded, but 
did not leave the tree. The other began 
hunting on the branches, Woodpecker- 
fashion, and I knew it was a Hairy Wood- 
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pecker, though I never heard such sounds 
from one before. After a while, the other 
one flew swiftly off, and dropped beyond 
a kouse where English Sparrows congre- 
gate. In a moment, back he came, closely 
pursuing a small bird that made frightened 
cries. The small bird dodged at right 
angles into a tree, and I think the other 
went on, as I lost him then. I did not see 
this bird at close range, and I did not know 
that a Shrike sang in the fall,—but what 
else could it be? 

Mr. Forbush’s allusion to an injured 
Chickadee reminded me of two sad ex- 
periences that we had in the spring of 
1912. We noticed that one of our piazza 
Chickadees had only two feathers in his 
tail, and that he seemed afraid of us, and 
of the other Chickadees, but after a while 
he became a little less shy, and on March 
22, I saw that a new tail of short feathers 
was budding. In a few days more, he 
would try for several minutes to get up 
his courage to come to me, but failed. 
By the 26th, he would fly almost to my 
hand, and then turn away. Then he 
would stand and look at me for a minute, 
and try again; but no, he dared not! So 
I gave him bits of nut as he stood on the 
vines, and he would take them from my 
fingers. He became braver as his tail 
grew—and it grew fast. Very surely he 
had been one of those that were hand- 
tame before he lost his tail. 

On April 2, I saw that one of the Chick- 
adees held his foot up in his feathers, and 
was afraid of the others. He kept very 
quiet on the Vines a good deal, but occa- 
sionally he ate at the shelf when alone. 
He lived through a heavy snowstorm, and 
came on the 3rd, but one of the others 
drove him about. He would take food 
from my hand as he stood on the vine, 
and this and the unevenness of his tail 
convinced me that it was unfortunate 
little Short-tail. On the 4th I observed 
something that angered me, but, after all, 
I suppose it was only a part of the world- 
old tragedy necessary to the production 
of a strong race I had a piece of nut in 
each hand and was carefully offering one 
to the lame bird. He wanted it, but did 
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not attempt to take it. Another Chickadee 
kept coming nearer and nearer, and I 
thought he would come to my other hand, 
but he wanted what I was offering to the 
lame one, apparently, so I stopped and 
offered him a piece. He would not take it, 
but just looked upward and pretended not 
to see it, and then went a little away. 
When I went back to the lame bird, he 
returned at once, and the lame one dared 
not take the food. Then I saw the point! 
The strong bird was not hungry, but he 
was determined that the lame one should 
have no food. He kept up this persecution 
until the other was forced to go away. 
Later in the day, the poor little victim 
came again when no other birds were 


present, and then, though rather fearful, . 


he took food from my fingers as he stood 
on the box. 

Three days later he would alight on my 
hand for an instant. After a few more 
days he would come to the vines and call 
loudly for me to come out and feed him, 
which I was glad to do. On April 16, a 
small Hawk sailed through the yard 
when “Lamey” and another Chickadee 
were at the piazza. One of them uttered 
a very high thin note. That was the last 
time that we saw Lamey,” and I have a 
feeling that I know his end. 

Another Chickadee we lost on March 
31. We called this one’ Little Black-vest,” 
as its breast was quite dark. The little 
thing had been very sweet and confiding 
that winter, showing no fear. On this 
last day of March, he came to my hand 
early, but seemed not to be all right. He 
acted as if he could not see well, yet he 
could alight where he chose. Perhaps it 
was because he felt weak that he leaned 
forward and gazed so earnestly before he 
flew to me. When on my hand he showed 
a tendency to tip backward, and though 
he was hungry, he could not always pick 
up the food. He ate from my hand and 
from my husband’s for some time, and 
went away. Before 11 A.m., he returned. 
I fed him again on my hand, but he had 
yet more difficulty in eating. It seemed 
hard for him to put his head down, or to 
find the food. By and by he took a piece 
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and went to the vine, flying low as though 
weak, and finally went down on the snow 
and tried to hold the piece with his foot 
and eat it. Two Redpolls went near, as 
though to take his food. He made a few 
piping notes that apparently warned them 
off. At last he tried to fly away, turned to 
come back, and fell on the snow. By the 
time I could reach him he was dead. I 
brought him in to show to my famfly (for 
he was our little friend), and soon knew 
what was his trouble, for lice began to 
crawl out of the feathers around his 
head and throat.—E1iza F. MILLER, 
Bethel, Vt. 


The Predicament of a Pied-billed Grebe 


November 30, 1912, I found one of these 
birds stranded on the ice in the bed of the 
old Calumet River at Miller, Ind. Several 
wooden decoy ducks had been left out in 
the lagoon, and had become frozen in the 
ice, most of them, however, remaining in 
a natural position. It seems probable that 
the Grebe decoyed to these, and, alighting 
on the ice, was unable to rise. My atten- 
tion was first called to it by a rustling 
among the sedges near shore where it 
had taken refuge. When badly frightened, 
the bird made very good progress over the 
ice by violently flapping its wings, giving 
it the appearance of running on the tips 
of its toes, but it was absolutely unable to 
rise into the air. The next day was warm 
with a heavy rain, so enough water may 
have accumulated to enable the bird 
eventually to escape——Epwin D. Hv tt, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Holbeell’s Grebe at Bedford, 
Massachusetts 


A Holbeell’s Grebe was caught on the 
bank of the Concord River, at the Carlisle 
Bridge, Bedford, Mass., February 15, 
1913. We kept him twenty-four hours, 
then released him where he was found, 
as he refused food, and his condition 
showed that he had had all he needed.— 
WINIFRED THORNDIKE Sitmonps, Bedford, 
Mass. 


Fretp Days IN CALIFORNIA. By BRap- 
ForRD TorReEY. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1913. 8vo, 
235 pp., 9 plates. Price $1.50, net. 
This collection of fifteen essays, repub- 

lished from various periodicals, was re- 

vised by Mr. Torrey only a few weeks 
before his death, on October 7, 1912. The 
search for the Yellow-billed Magpie and 
the Condor, studies of the shore birds on 
the California beaches, and accounts of 
bird hunts in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
the Grand Cafion, and among the Red- 
woods, are related with the simplicity and 
charm characteristic of this writer’s 
nature sketches. The chapter on ‘Reading 

a Check-List’ is commended to those who 

can find nothing but technicalities in such 

a work. 

Mr. Torrey’s accuracy and care in 
identification has always been evident in 
his books, and in his account of a trouble- 
some Yellow-legs, which seemed too big 
for the Lesser species and not large enough 
for the Greater, his remarks should be 
heeded by the opera-glass student. He 
says, ‘‘If I had been a younger hand at the 
business, I could probably have decided 
the question on the instant. Given a cer- 
tain measure of inexperience, and cer- 
tainty is about the easiest thing in the 
world. Why bother one’s head with second 
thoughts? What a man knows, he knows, 
and there’s an end on’t. Also I have found 
that too often what a man knows he 
doesn’t know; and so with age comes slow- 
ness of decision, with all its disagreeable 
concomitants.” 

An excellent photogravure of Mr. Tor- 
rey forms the frontispiece, and eight 
beautiful half-tones from photographs 
illustrate scenes from localities visited by 
the author—W. DeW. M. 


Tae PracticaAL VALUE oF Birps. By 
Junius HENDERSON, University of Colo- 
rado Bulletin. Vol. XIII, No. 4. Boulder, 
Colo., April, 1913. 48 pp. 

To say that this is a pamphlet of forty- 
eight pages gives small idea of the bulk 
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of the material it contains, so full of con- 
densed information is it. This is especially 
true of the quantities of tables and sum- 
maries of the results of stomach examina- 
tions given in the nineteen pages of ‘Sys- 
tematic Discussion.’ Under this heading 
each order of North American birds and 
each family of North American Passeres 
is treated separately, with particular 
reference to the birds of Colorado. This 
is preceded by sections on ‘The Balance 
of Nature,’ ‘Rescue of Crops, Foliage and 
Forests by Birds,’ ‘Quantities of Food 
Required by Birds,’ ‘Methods of Investi- 
gation,’ and ‘Necessity of Bird Protec- 
tion.’ The paper closes with a seven-page 
bibliography of the more important titles 
on the subject. Nearly every item of 
information throughout the paper has its 
source carefully indicated in a footnote. 
The statement that the Cooper’s Hawk 
is ‘‘a small species strongly marked with 
dark stripes below”’ and that the Sharp- 
shin is “marked by bars below” is mis- 
leading. The two species have the under- 
parts similarly marked, both being 
streaked when young and barred when 
adult. We hope no one will attempt to 
identify and shoot Cooper’s Hawks by the 
description as given, as it applies equally 
to certain highly beneficial species, the 
Broadwing for instance.—C. H. R. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE MERIDEN BIRD 
Cvs, with brief reports from other New 
Hampshire Clubs. Poole Printing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Paper covers, small 
4to, 82 pp. 18 illustrations and 2 maps. 
Price $1.00. 

The report of this flourishing society 
should be read by everyone interested in 
local bird protection. Short chapters are 
devoted to methods of feeding birds, bird- 
houses and baths, and bird enemies. 

An addition to the bird-sanctuary 
owned by the club is recorded as one of 
the important events of the past year. 
Reports from six other recently organized 
New Hampshire clubs indicate the in- 
fluence of the Meriden organization and 
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the rapidly growing interest in bird-study 
and protection —W. DeW. M. 


Book News 


Tue Revised Edition of the Color Key 
to North American Birds, by Frank M. 
Chapman, contains a new Systematic 
Table of North American Birds, revised 
and brought up to July, rg912. Wholly 
new features are two appendices, the first 
containing the changes in nomenclature, 
and descriptions of new species and races 
since the publication of the Color Key in 
1903; the second comprising an extensive 
list of faunal bird papers arranged under 
geographic headings. A decided improve- 
ment is noted in the quality of the paper 
used in this edition. 


WE learn from the 17th Annual Report 
of the New York Zodlogical Society that 
the park contains a larger number of liv- 
ing birds than is possessed by any other 
institution. The number of species is 903, 
of which 378 are Perching Birds, and the 
total number of individuals is over 3,000. 

Among the important additions to the 
collection during the year of 1912 were 
the beautiful Ocellated Turkey of Central 
America, the Great Bustard, Horned 
Screamer and Goliath Heron, a number of 
interesting Haitian birds, several species of 
African Plantain-Eaters, and two imma- 
ture specimens of Count Raggi’s Bird of 
Paradise, the second species of the family 
secured by the Society. A pure blue and 
white variety of the Australian Grass or 
Shell Parakeet, developed by a European 
breeder about three years ago, is also of 
special interest. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The varied contents of the 
bulky April issue will appeal to many 
readers. Some interesting pages in the 
life-history of a familiar western Hawk 
are furnished by E. S. Cameron, under 
the title ‘Notes on Swainson’s Hawk 
(Buteo swainsoni) in Montana.’ Such 
observations are of the greatest value; 
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also R. T. Moore’s study of ‘The Fox 
Sparrow as a Songster,’ although here, as 
it is almost always the case, musical no- 
tations might as well be Greek so far as it 
gives an adequate idea of song to any other 
than the transcriber We do not question 
that the Fox Sparrow sings in five flats, 
but even he might not be able to recognize 
his notes from the impressive musical 
staff that confronts us. 

The ever-fascinating subject of migra- 
tion is discussed by J. C. Phillips in ‘Bird 
Migration from the Standpoint of its 
Periodic Activity.’ Both facts and fancies 
are dealt with, and some clue to the writer’s 
attitude may be gained from the following 
quotation—The modern tendency seems 
to be to sniff at the word ‘mystery’ as 
applied to any phenomenon of bird mi- 
gration. This is merely a question of 
where the word is applied; if to the 
actual facts, then it is hardly warranted, 
but if to the cause, then it is certainly as 
applicable now as ever.’”” W. W. Cooke, 
in an article on ‘The Relation of Bird 
Migration to the Weather,’ contributes 
many valuable facts, well tabulated and 
charted, and in this connection should be 
read H. H. Cleave’s paper on ‘What the 
American Bird-Banding Association Has 
Accomplished During 1912.’ Some photos 
show birds with bands in place. 

F. H. Allen, in a paper entitled ‘More 
Notes on the Morning Awakening,’ helps 
to place the subject on a more definite 
basis than the mere knowledge, common 
to all of us, that birds are early risers; 
G. Eifrig furnishes ‘Notes on Some of the 
Rarer Birds of the Prairie Part of the 
Chicago Area;’ O. E. Baynard presents a 
local list of the ‘Breeding Birds of Alachua 
Co., Fla.,’ in which the nesting of the 
Glossy Ibis is noteworthy. ‘Ontario 
Bird Notes,’ by J. H. Fleming, is really a 
list of rare captures; and ‘Concealing 
Action of the Bittern (Botaurus len- 
tiginosus),’ by W. B. Barrows, tells of a 
bird swaying so as to blend with the 
rushes rustling in the breeze. 

‘Two New Races of the Pigmy Owl from 
the Pacific Coast,’ i.e., Glaucidium gnoma 
vigilante and G. g. swarthi, are described 


by J. Grinnell; and ‘Anatomical Notes on 
Some Genéra of Passerine Birds,’ i.e., 
Saltator, Chlorophonia and Euphonia, are 
furnished by H. L. Clark. 

The ‘General Notes’ department is well 
filled, and several items assume almost 
the proportions of brief local lists, while 
that of ‘Recent Literature’ is crowded with 
reviews and titles. In ‘Correspondence,’ 
F. H. Allen has the last word (temporarily, 
at least) on the concealing-coloration 
question. 

Those who bind their Auks must not 
forget the list of members issued with 
this number.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—Of the half-dozen ar- 
ticles in the January number of ‘The 
Condor,’ Dawson’s ‘A Glimpse of Surf- 
birds’ and Grinnell’s ‘Outlook for Con- 
serving the Band-tailed Pigeon as a 
Game Bird of California,’ merit special 
mention. The former, illustrated by six 
excellent photographs. contains brief notes 
on the Surf-bird near Santa Barbara. The 
latter, accompanied by a map and bibliog- 
raphy, is a comprehensive discussion of 
the present status of the Band-tailed 
Pigeon. It is rather curious that, in the 
preparation of this paper for the California 
Fish and Game Commission, to show the 
necessity for protection of the bird, orni- 
thological literature has been exhaustively 
examined, while game-protective literature 
has been ignored. Not a reference is given 
to a non-ornithological publication, no 
mention is made of former efforts to 
protect the species, and among the fifty- 
nine titles cited in the bibliography but 
two or three relate to the destruction or 
protection of the bird. Henderson’s 
‘Concealing and Revealing Coloration of 
Animals,’ and Warren’s ‘Swallows and 
Bedbugs,’ contain contributions to sub- 
jects of general interest. Of the two local 
lists, Tyler’s ‘Notes on Some Fresno 
County Birds’ comprise observations on 
six species, and Willett’s ‘Bird Notes from 
the Coast of Northern Lower California’ 
contains brief remarks on 98 species ob- 
served between San Diego and Cerros 
Island, April 4-26, 1912. In the Editorial 
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* biography of Allan Brooks. 
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Notes and News is a statement of the 
work of the California Associated Societies 
for the Conservation of Wild Life and a 
‘Report of Progress’ by Secretary W. P. 
Taylor. 

The March number may fairly be termed 
a ‘Dawson Number,’ since four of the six 
main articles and most of the illustrations 
are by W. L. Dawson, or relate to his 
elaborate work on ‘The Birds of California.’ 
The frontispiece is a most artistic colored 


‘ plate of the Dusky Warbler, reproduced 


from a water-color painting by Allan 
Brooks; there are also three special illus- 
trations of Baird’s Sandpiper, Long-billed 
Dowitcher, and Bonaparte’s Gull, from 
photographs by Dawson, which will 
appear in this work. Dawson contributes 
an article on ‘The Nesting of the Prairie 
Falcon in San Luis Obispo County,’ and a 
His own 
biography is the subject of an article by 
Swarth, and a new subspecies of Rosy 
Finch (Leucosticte tephrocolis dawsont) 
from Whitney Meadows in the Southern 
Sierra Nevada is described by Grinnell 
and named in his honor. 

A remarkable account of ‘The Great 
Destruction of Birds’ Eggs and Nestlings 
in the Sierra Nevada,’ near Cisco, in June, 
1912, is given by A. M. Ingersoll. Of 140 
nests belonging to 30 species which came 
under observation, 20 were collected and 
77 destroyed or broken up, leaving only a 
possible 43 (some of which were not 
examined) in which the young may have 
been reared. The havoc which overtook 
more than half the nests observed was 
caused partly by Blue Jays and partly by 
a cold rain, followed by sleet and wet snow, 
on June 22and 23. In the report by Wright 
and Snyder on the ‘Birds Observed in the 
Summer of 1912 among the Santa Barbara 
Islands,’ are several important records. 
A colony of 300 to 400 California Brown 
Pelicans was found nesting in Santa 


Barbara Island, the third time this species 
has been recorded as breeding in Cali- 
fornia; Xantus’ Murrelet was found nest- 
ing on Santa Barbara and Anacapa; and 
five Ashy Petrels were breeding on Santa 
Cruz Island.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tae Colombian expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
returned to New York City early in May 
after an absence of about four months. 
The expedition met with great success, 
securing material for a Habitat Group of 
the bird-life of the Magdalena Valley, and 
a, representative series of birds of the 
Bogoté region, but its leader, Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, contracted a __ relapsing 
fever and, while convalescing, did not 
sufficiently recover from the effects of his 
illness to resume his editorial duties, and 
the present number of Brrp-Lorz is there- 
fore brought out under the supervision of 
Mr. Waldron DeWitt Miller. 


To THE student of ornithology there is 
still a wide field in the investigation of 
various phases of our birds’ life-histories. 
Miss Sherman’s memoirs of the Screech 
Owl and the Flicker are among the best 
examples of the valuable results that may 
be obtained by patient and intelligent 
observation. Of quite a different nature, 
yet of great interest, is Mr. Burns’ unique 
sectional bird census which represents the 
arduous work of three seasons. 

Not.all of us, however, have the time or 
the inclination for such research work, and 
after all, to many, bird study is a recrea- 
tion pure and simple. While we do not 
believe that the making of a big list for 
the day or the season should be the one 
ambition of the field-glass student, yet 
an occasional effort of this kind, stimu- 
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lated, perhaps, by friendly rivalry, may 
be a profitable as well as enjoyable pas- 
time. 

Birp-Lore’s Christmas Census has, we 
believe, justified itself by the interest 
awakened and the results secured, giving 
us a clearer idea of the distribution of our 
winter birds than would ever be obtained 
from the reading of paragraphs on Range. 
We have in mind at the present moment, 
however, the spring migration one-day 
bird-list. Such a list is no new idea, but 
thus far, because of the large number of 
species involved, no attempt has been 
made to publish a migration census. In 
certain respects the scientific interest of a 
general spring census would exceed that 
of the winter list, showing in a_ graphic 
manner the northward movement of the 
Warblers and Thrushes, and the extent of 
latitude occupied by certain migrating 
species on the day chosen. While Brrp- 
Lore has no present intention of under- 
taking the publication of a spring census, 
we fully expect that within a few years 
some one will take up this work. 

Probably the largest one-day list ever 
obtained, in this country at least, is that 
of Prof. Lynds Jones who, with two assist- 
ants, recorded in northern Ohio, on May 
13, 1907, 144 species. In the Atlantic 
States, a list of 100 inland species could 
doubtless be obtained by a_ combina- 
tion of good fortune and hard work. 
The element of luck in the spring is 
a more important factor than in the 
winter, particularly to one who cannot 
choose his day, for only a wave of Warb- 
lers and other migrants, among them many 
of the rarer species, will make it possible 
to secure a record list. The spring migra- 
tion now closing in the vicinity of New 
York City was somewhat later than usual, 
great bird-waves arriving on the 13th and 
17th. Onthe 18th, the writer’s total for the 
day reached 95. As is usually the case, 
some common birds were not observed, 
while among the rarities noted were a 
Golden-eye Duck, the first local record, a 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, a species seldom 
met with as a migrant, and several of the 
rarer Warblersand Sparrows.—W.DeW,M. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE VALUE OF COOPERATION 


In no work, possibly, is the spirit of coéperation more quickly productive 
of results and of more value to those engaged in it than in that of the Audubon 
Society. There is a contagion about bird-study which takes hold of both old 
and young, a contagion that spreads rapidly and does not die out easily. 
The following letter from Wilmington, North Carolina, illustrates very 
aptly how pleasantly and readily children and grown-ups may be brought 
into touch by a common interest in birds. The benefits of such coéperation 
are felt more often than seen, perhaps, but they are of lasting value. 


A. Bobolink Society in the South 


The Society was not organized until February, but we have been much 
interested in birds since October. Each day or so, we have told in class about 
birds observed and watched by members of the class. Pleasing accounts 
have been given about Wrens, Song Sparrows, Thrushes, and many other 
kinds of birds. Thirty-two boys have been most interested in birds this winter, 
and have protected them in every instance. 

Last December the school had exercises on Carolina Day, in which 
our room took part. As our part was about birds and trees, you may be inter- 
ested in it, since the idea originated with the Audubon Society. 

The thirty-two boys (of the Bobolink Club) represented trees. Nineteen 
girls represented birds. Around each child’s neck was strung a placard, 
bearing the name of a tree or bird. These names were painted in large letters. 

First, Henry Abbey’s What Do We Plant When We Plant a Tree? was 
given in concert. Then each boy came forward and told in a sentence the uses 
of his tree. The girls next took part and gave in concert the motto of Brrp- 
Lore: “A bird in the bush is worth two in the hand.” Each girl came forward 
in turn and gave the call or cry of a bird, and then all the children repeated 
the call. One boy could whistle perfectly like a House Wren and a Song 
Sparrow, so he helped the girls with these two birds. The calls were found in 
Dr. Van Dyke’s book and the album published by the Chicklet Chewing Gum 
Company. 

This simple little exercise was liked by the public. When Civic Day was 
being observed in the Academy of Music, the ladies of the Sorosis Club asked 
(185) 
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us to repeat the exercise for them. Our Superintendent also has taken several 
of our best bird imitators with him, on several of his visits to neighboring 
rural schools this month, to interest these schools in the Audubon Society. 

If any school would like to know more about our exercise which has stim- 
ulated interest in this delightful subject, I should be pleased to tell them.— 
Marcaret H. Woop. 


It should be said that the children taking part in the exercise described 
above were only nine and ten years of age. The enthusiasm and care evidently 
shown in the preparation of the class for the observance of a special day assured 
success from the start. The spirit of coéperation is what our schools need in order 
to overcome the monotony, neglect, or perfunctory performance of daily duties. 

A teacher in Central Falls, Rhode Island, conceived the clever idea of 
taking classes out in squads during a part of the afternoon session, for two weeks 
or more, during April, while the eggs of the brown-tail moth were hatching. 

These pupils worked, under an expert leader from the State Agricultural 
College, in the most practical and thorough way. It need scarcely be added 
that no book-knowledge concerning the damage done by destructive insects 
could equal such a series of outdoor lessons in actual hand-to-moth encounter. 
Here again, coéperation is the underlying principle of an enlivening and 
awakening form of nature-study. 

There is need of practical nature-study on every hand, and of trained 
nature-teachers. The appeal for individual instruction of children in nature- 
study has come to this Department twice recently, from mothers who desire 
to engage a cultivated and competent student of nature to spend several hours 
a day with their boys and girls outdoors. It seems unfortunate indeed that, 
with all the book-knowledge our schools and colleges give, so few students are 
trained in a practical way to go out in the open with the seeing eye and the 
practical ear. The time has come when a constantly increasing demand for this 
kind of instruction and training is to be found. Some of our bright young men 
and women ought to take advantage of this opportunity to earn a compensa- 
tion,-or even a livelihood, by giving private individual or class talks and walks 
along the line of nature-study. If a child can once get started to observe to 
some purpose, there is no trouble about his interest in nature at the time or 
for all his life long. Most children see very quickly, but cannot correlate their 
observations, or concentrate their attention upon a single object for more than 
a few moments. They need to become familiar with many objects to touch 
nature at many points. Later on in their education, there comes the proper 
time to specialize in a single subject. 

Will not more teachers undertake some such work outside the school- 
room, with a view to helping their pupils gain a first-hand knowledge of the 
world around them, and the part which all forms of life and matter play in 
that world?—A. H.-W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise IX: Correlated Studies: Reading: Basket-making and 
Weaving: Modeling. 


During the last year or more, we have studied the birds in their wanderings 
from place to place, and have tried in a simple way to form some idea of the 
general features of the areas they frequent. The birds’ map of America we found 
quite different from the map we are accustomed to study in the ordinary 
geography, for on it, altitude, humidity and temperature play a far more 
important part than state or territorial. divisions, although these have a rela- 
tion to the welfare of birds, as we shall see later on, when we come to consider 
what birds do for man and what man does for birds. 

In this exercise we shall try to find out a few facts about the birds at home. 

Did you ever stop to think what is meant by the home of a bird? It is 
really a difficult thing to explain, and involves several theories concerning the 
original place or places where birds were found ages ago when palm trees grew 
in Greenland and reindeer roamed through France. 

In those remote times, animals and plants were distributed very differently 
over the earth than they are today, owing to the great changes in climate, and 
consequently in all conditions for the maintenance of life which then occurred. 

We know that now certain birds spend the entire year in practically the 
same latitude, wandering comparatively short distances, to seek food or 
nesting-sites, and that such birds are found permanently settled in the arctic, 
temperate and tropical regions. We also know that certain other birds spend 
part of the year in one place and part in another, often traveling enormous 
distances to reach the summer and winter resorts which they prefer. 

Such birds we call transients or migrants. Migrants may go regularly 
each season, along fixed routes from one resort to the other, or they may go 
irregularly, taking one route north and another route south. Again, they 
may make their journeys in the spring and fall, for purposes of nesting and 
possibly for food; or they may change their abode only during the colder 
months in search of better feeding-areas, going regularly back and forth each 
winter, or irregularly, according to the severity of the season. 

In order to make these strangely complicated movements of the birds more 
real to your minds, let us take your own home-vicinity as the point from which 
to watch the feathered throng, provided you live in the North Temperate 
region, where the greater part of bird-travel takes place. If we selected a 
place in the Arctic region, you will readily see that part of the movements 
described could not occur there, since there is no “farthest north” beyond this 
region; and, if we selected a place in the tropics, we might find ourselves com- 
pletely turned around, since the seasons and zones of temperature in the south- 
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ern hemisphere are just the reverse of those in the northern. At any point in 
the North Temperate region, then, we may take the census of the bird-popula- 
tion during the year as follows: 


. Permanent Residents (P. R.). 

. Winter Residents (W. R.). 

. Winter Visitants (W. V.). . 

Regular Transients (R. T.). 

. Irregular Transients (I. T.). 

Summer Residents (S. R.). 

Summer Visitants (S. V.). 

. Accidental or Casual Visitants (Acc. or Cas.). 
. Introduced* Species (In.). 


C0 ON AN Sw ND 


It will be worth our while to review these different kinds of bird-tourists, 
in order that we may better appreciate the meaning of a bird’s home. 

Permanent Residents (P. R.) are specits which both nest and find their 
food throughout the year in a given locality. Individuals of such species 
may roam about some, but at any time, winter or summer, spring or fall, you 
will find the species marked P. R. in your vicinity. Look up the Chickadee, 
Blue Jay, Crow and Downy Woodpecker, and find out whether they belong 
in this category so far as your locality is concerned. 

Winter Residents (W. R.) are species that come south to your latitude 
each winter for food, but which go north again at the approach of spring, to 
nest. In New England, the Junco and Tree Sparrow are regular winter resi- 
dents. How far west are they found during the cold months? 

W. V. stands for Winter Visiiants, or those species which may visit your 
vicinity at irregular times each winter, or which may come south to your 
latitude only now and then during many years. Look up the Redpoll, Pine 
Grosbeak, Evening Grosbeak, Snowy Owl, and the American Rough-legged 
Hawk. Notice particularly what kinds of food Winter Residents and Winter 
Visitants eat. 

Turning now to species which come from the south to pass through or 
visit your vicinity, we find a great many of the former, which are called 
Regular Transients or Migrants. 

Regular Transients (R. T.) vary much in the length of the spring and fall 
journeys which they make every year; so much indeed, that you must study 
the trips of each species separately, in order to get a good idea of where the 


*Nore.—Introduced species must first become acclimatized and used to their new 
environment before moving about extensively in any direction. The English Sparrow 
is a permanent resident throughout the United States. What the Starling will do it is 
hard to say just yet, but it will doubtless spread and become a permanent resident 
wherever it goes. It has been described as “a citizen of the world,’ from its wide 
distribution and adaptability to different climates and environments. 
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different migrating birds go. Can you make a list of ten regular transients’ 
which you are sure pass through your vicinity every year? 

What do you know about the migration journey of the American Golden 
Plover and Connecticut Warbler? After you have studied the routes followed 
by these two very different kinds of birds, you will understand more nearly 
what is meant by an Irregular Transient (I. T.). 

You may notice that certain species which nest in your vicinity are also 
found nesting considerably farther north or even farther south. This means, 
simply, that the summer range of these species covers a larger area than that 
of certain other species. Compare the summer home of the Golden Plover 
with that of the Maryland Yellow-throat or Blackpoll Warbler. Or, better 
still, compare the summer homes of the Phoebe and Acadian Flycatcher 
with those of the Olive-sided and Yellow-bellied Flycatchers. 

Whatever birds stop on their northward journey to nest in your vicinity 
you may call Summer Residents (S. R.). After the nesting-season, you may find, 
to your surprise, birds which have nested farther south visiting your latitude. 
Such birds are well named Summer Visitants (S. V.). 

A little Blue Heron or Summer Tanager in southern New England, or 
along that latitude, are Summer Visitants, the former usually coming under 
the head of an accidental visitor from the south. 

Accidental and Casual Visitanis may come from the north in winter, as 
well as from the south in summer; or they may come from the east or the 
west at different seasons of the year. 

A Turkey Vulture from the south or a Yellow-headed Blackbird from the 
west would be accidental in Maine, because both of these species have their 
homes so far distant from northeaster. New England. On the other hand, the 
Knot or “Robin Snipe,” a transient bird of the coast, would be accidental as 
far inland as Missouri, as would also the Kittiwake Gull, which comes south in 
winter only as far as the Great Lakes, except on the coast, where it occa- 
sionally drifts down to Long Island and Virginia. 

In addition to all of these seasonal movements which have just been 
mentioned, birds go hither and thither in search of food, or, for no very apparent 
reason, in somewhat random fashion, making a series of temporary trips 
throughout their accustomed range. 

When are the birds, then, really at home, and when are they merely visiting 
different places? 


The home of a bird is where it nests, wherever else it may be found at other 
times of the year. This is an important fact to keep in mind, for many birds 
actually spend only a small part of their time at home, if we call the nesting- 
area home. 

As we glance over the map, then, we see that at nearly every point from 
the Arctic region to the tropics may be found the home of one or more species 
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of birds. It seems rather confusing to think of the birds traveling to so many 
different places to nest, especially when many of them seem to be going 
straight away from places where they might find attractive nesting-sites, 
but we cannot unravel this mystery. We simply know that many kinds of 
birds nest in different places, building very different kinds of nests and taking 
care of their eggs and young in different ways. 

Now, if the home of a bird is where it nests, what shall we call the nest 
itself, for, at first thought, that would seem to be the home? The nest is only 
a “cradle’’ for the young. The parent-birds spend more or less time on the 
nest, according to the habit of the species, but the nest is not primarily a 
place for them to rest in or a home where they may find shelter. Most male 
birds visit the nest only to assist in its construction or to help feed the mother 
and nestlings, going elsewhere to perch for the night or to pour forth their 
song during the day. 

We need not expect to describe one bird’s nest as a type of all birds’ nests, 
because there are almost as many kinds of these nests, or “cradles,” as there 
are different kinds of birds. Some seventy-five years ago, in a set of books 
entitled “The Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ the different kinds of 
birds and their nests were described in the following interesting and ingenious 
way, which may help us to get a clearer idea of the great variety in bird-archi- 
tecture than we might otherwise obtain without much study. 


I. Mining Birds, or birds which make holes in banks, in sand, under stones, and 
elsewhere. The Bank Swallow, Bee-eater, Stormy Petrel, Puffin, Penguin, Burrowing 
Owl, Jackdaw, Rook, Kingfisher, Green Tody and Miner-lark are given as examples 
of this group. (See Brrp-Lorg, May-June, 1912, p. 184.) 

II. Ground-Builders, or birds which nest on the ground, as the Eider-duck, the 
Peahen and English Redbreast. The Summer or Wood Duck is placed somewhat 
doubtfully in this-list. Can you tell the reason why? 

III. Mason-Birds, as, for example, the Cliff Swallow, the Chimney Swift, South 
American Baker-bird, Flamingo, Barn Swallow, Crested Penguin, Robin and Song- 
thrush, The Ring-necked Swallow and European Nuthatch are included with the 
Mason-birds, because of their habit of barricading their nests. 

IV. Carpenter-Birds, such as the Toucan, Wryneck, Woodpeckers, Nuthatches 
and Chickadees. 

V. Platform-Builders, of which the Ringdove, the once abundant Passenger Pigeon, 
Bald Eagle, Osprey, Herons, Storks and Cranes are examples. 

VI. Basket-making Birds, among which are found the Blue Jay, Bullfinch, Mocking- 
bird, Red-winged Blackbird, Missel-Thrush, Cedar Waxwing and Bottle-nest Sparrow. 

VII. Weaver-Birds, of which some of the most skilful nest-builders are the Weaver 
Oriole of Senegal, the Hedge-Sparrow, Greenfinch, Baltimore Oriole, Indian Sparrow 
and Prairie Warbler. 

VIII. Tailor-Birds, such as the Orchard Oriole, Bonana Starling and the East 
Indian Tailor-bird. 

IX. Felt-making Birds. The Chaffinch, Goldfinch, Pinc-pinc, Yellow Warbler, 
Hummingbirds and Capocier are placed here because they line their nests with downy 
or felt-like material, according to the writer of this classification. 
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X. Cementers. The Swifts are put here, and for what reason? The Chimney 
Swift, Esculent Swift of China (which furnishes the edible birds’ nests), and Java 
Swallow or Swift are example of cement-making birds. 

XI. Dome-Builders, such as the Marsh Wren, Magpie, Clapper Rail, Cliff-chaff, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Gold-crested Wren (or Kinglet), Meadowlark, Bobwhite and 
Oven-bird. 

XII. Parasite Birds, which build no nests of their own, but lay their eggs in the 
nests of other birds. The European Cuckoo and our Cowbird are the best-known 
parasite birds, but included under this term are also certain species which steal or 
appropriate the nests of other birds. These are rather thieves than true parasites, 
since they are good nest-builders ordinarily. The English or House Sparrow heads the 
list of these thieves, while the Wrens are mentioned, and the Crow Blackbird, the latter 
on account of its habit of frequently taking advantage of the Osprey’s huge nest as a 
hiding-place for its own. 

Now this,:at best, is but a superficial and often faulty classification of the 
different kinds of birds’ nests one may find. It serves, however, to show what 
a variety there is in the building-habits of birds, and it may whet our curiosity 
to inquire more carefully into the details of bird-architecture. 

Keeping in mind, first, that the real home of a bird is where it nests, and, 
second, that birds as a class show a remarkable difference in the nesting- 
habit, not only with reference to the structure of the nest, but also in respect 
to the date of nesting, the number of eggs laid in a clutch, the length of the 
incubation-period, the care of the nestlings, and, in fact, every detail connected 
with the nesting-habit, let us next find out, as nearly as we can, what things 
are most important about a nest to make it a good cradle. 

Suppose you first try to imagine what you would want or would most 
need if you were going to be brought up in a nest, and that may help you to 
understand better what a remarkable structure a nest is. 

There are at least three essential points about a nest. It must be safely 
and conveniently placed with reference to: (1) Balance; (2) Protection; 
(3) Getting food. 

Let us think of these three points a little more closely. With very little 
observation, we soon discover that many apparently safe and convenient 
nesting-sites are not used by birds, while many rather unsafe places seem to 
be chosen in preference. At first, this seems puzzling, until we remember that 
there is probably as much variation in the choice of the nesting-site as in 
the structure of the nest itself. But, varied as the site may be—and I have seen 
the nest of a Robin placed thirty or forty feet high in a tree, or only two or 
three feet from the ground, directly on the roadside, on an eaves-spout or the 
rail of a fence, under a shed roof on a beam or directly upon the top of a trellis— 
the nest is usually properly balanced and safely placed. Occasionally, one 
finds a shaky or partially tipped nest which looks insecure, but such nests 
are exceptions. The position of a nest, we may note, is of more importance 
than its height, and the balance than either. 

A nest, in the second place, must be so situated as to protect the eggs and 
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nestlings and, in some instances, the mother-bird from rain and wind, the direct 
rays of the sun, too great moisture, and also from enemies, such as cats, weasels, 
snakes and thoughtless boys or cruel pothunters. If you will take time to 
observe just how skilfully birds accomplish this task, you will have learned a 
great deal of interesting knowledge. It would take far more space than is 
here available to describe bird-architectuce with regard to this one point of 
protection. Look at all the pictures of nests that you can, or, better yet, 
study real nests without disturbing the birds. : 

In the third place, a nest must be conveniently placed for procuring food 
both for the young birds and the parents, especially the former. Since nearly 
all land-birds, whatever their food-habits when adult, feed insects to their 
young, it frequently happens that the nesting-site of these birds seems to be 
selected rather for convenience in getting food than for safety. I recall a 
Crested Flycatcher, which built in an old apple stub only a few feet from 
the highway, in an open pasture, where insect food was abundant. Hardly a 
more conspicucus site could have been hit upon, but the naturally timid 
parent birds reared their young there successfully. 

Parent-birds may have to go longer distances to seek their own food than 
that for the young. Try watching nesting-birds and see where they find food. 

A nest is usually in two parts, an outer part, or foundation, and an inner 
part which is the nest proper. The outer part varies greatly in many cases, 
so that it would be difficult cften, to determine the species to which a nest 
belongs by the foundation alone. The inner part is usually far more regular 
and of one type. One reason for this is that, when the nesting-site is once 
chosen, the nest is built of materials which are at hand. It is not safe, there- 
fore, io describe the nest of a single bird, expecting all other birds of that kind 
to build exactly similar nests. This is an interesting point to study. You may 
find a lost letter, handkerchief, string, tissue-paper, or the like, woven into 
the outer part of a Robin’s nest, giving it a strange, un-Robinlike appearance, 
but you will seldom find the inner part lacking the nicely-molded cup of mud 
which cements the structure firmly together. 

Perhaps as helpful a way as any to learn to recognize nests is by a com- 
parative study of the different groups of birds and the different kinds of nests 
which they build. 

The best way, of course, is to watch birds building their cradles, but we 
are not often at hand to watch this interesting operation. 

The following table is simply a guide to a comparative study of nests and 
nesting-data. The species given under each Order and Family, with one or two 
exceptions, are described and pictured in the Educational Leaflets published in 
Brrp-Lore during the last few years. Particular attention should be given to 
correlating the “‘condition of the young at hatching” with the “kind of nest.” 
What birds are born naked or nearly so? What birds are ready to leave the 
nest shortly after hatching? 
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SUGGESTIONS 

See Birp-Lore, May-June 1912, p. 179, and July—Aug. 1912, p. 239. 

At this season, try to watch some pair of birds build a nest. The English Sparrow 
will do if no other birds are at hand; but remember this Sparrow is a slovenly nest- 
builder. 

Try and see what materials the birds put into the nest, how the material is shaped 
into place, and which parent does the most toward building the nest. 

Collect nests in the fall after the birds have gone, disinfect them thoroughly, and 
bring them into the schoolroom for study during the winter months. . 

References: 

The Standard Library of Natural History, Vol. IT. 

Herrick: The Home-Life of Wild Birds. 

Newton: A Dictionary of Birds. 

Rennie: Bird-Architecture. 

Mitchell: The Childhood of Animals. 

Pycraft: The Infancy of Animals. 

Chapman: Guide Leaflet No. 14 (American Museum of Natural History). 

Note: On p. 126 of the Mar.—April Brrp-LoreE 10913, read Salton Sea or Salton 
Lake for Salt Lake 

Where and what is Salt Lake, Texas? 

Where is the Great Salt Lake, and is it frequented by birds? 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
A Junior Protectionist 


The Aldie School has an Audubon Society. There are twenty-four members. 

We have pictures of birds, which we color. I have seen all of the birds 
that we have colored except one, and that is the Carolina Wren. 

We have saved the birds by giving money to feed and take care of them. 
I put up some tin cans for the birds to build in. We put up wires and put food 
in them, and we tacked boards up on the schoolhouse and put crumbs out for 
the birds. Birds are very useful to people, and I think it is a cruel thing to kill 
them. They do the farmers a lot of good. They eat the worms and bugs 
that kill the crops. 

The Bird Society is to keep people from killing the birds. They have 
lots of dangers. Men kill them, cats eat them, and dogs kill them, too; some 
boys and girls steal their eggs and nests. 

I have been trying to save the birds that come near my home by feeding 
them and putting up bird-houses. I like to feed the birds so they won’t die 
through the long cold winter, and that they may live in peace so they will 
be ready for their busy work.—Dorotuy Moore (age 10), 3d Grade, Aldie, Va. 

[This earnest letter from one of our youngest Audubon members rings true to the 
principles of conservation. If each good citizen in the land could say with this little girl: 
“IT have been trying to save the birds that come near my home by feeding them and 
patting up bird-houses,” how nearly the goal of bird-protection would be reached! 
—A. H. W) 
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FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 


Long-wings 


Last October, the eleventh, was a misty 
day, and at nightfall some people heard 
a slight sound outside. Opening the door 
and turning on the light, as they said, in 
flew a Herring or Harbor Gull. He was 
captured and put into a box with a wire 
screen in front. At first he would not eat, 
as he feared the people, and still more the 
cats and dogs, as they appeared and re- 
appeared, and he shrank back in his little 
box. After a day or two, he decided to 
make the best of an unpleasant situatio., 
and he would even eat from the hand a 
little bread and a few kernels of corn. 

To keep a protected bird in confinement 
requires a permit, in our state, and so, by 
gifts of bird pictures and other valuable 
considerations, the people were induced 
to permit us to get the permit, which was 
secured from Dr. Field, chairman of the 
Fish and Game Commission. Long-wings 
bit sharply at the gloved hands that 
removed him from the box where he had 
spent five days, but, when released into a 
house sixty feet long where he was to 
enjoy the company of seven fowls and 
many visitors, he showed pleasure by 
rising again and again about three feet 
into the air and waving his wings. This 
graceful movement was his favorite exer- 
cise, being deprived of swimming facilities. 

His first bath in a dish-pan was satis- 
factory, and, when a larger bath was 
secured for him after several days, he 
would not try that, but waited all day for 
the dish-pan to be restored. Both wings 
were found to be wounded, and at times 
the feathers of the breast would be much 
stained with blood; at other times there 
would be only a slight pink stain, which 
shows still after nearly four months. 
When the wounds seemed to be at their 
worst, he would carefully soak them and 
arrange the feathers about them in his 
daily bath. When all was finished with 
great care, his whole bath and feather 
arrangement taking sometimes two hours, 
his appearance was perfectly neat. 


When first seen, Long-wings was en- 
tirely white on head and neck, but, on the 
morning of October 17, some minute 
specks of silver were seen on head and 
neck, and in a few days he was in full 
winter plumage, as described in Reed’s 
Bird Guide. We named him Longipennes, 
or Long-wings for the Order to which he 
belongs, as that name best described a 
bird which surprised people here especi- 
ally when he stretched out his wings, 
for, living a hundred miles-from the 
ocean, few had seen any of this order 
of birds. The game warden calling to 
inquire for his health, said: “How is 
Larus?”” The family name Laridae and 
the generic name Larus refer to “fat,” 
and the specific name Argentatus seems 
to describe not only the silver mantle 
covering the back, but a certain silvery 
whiteness which is most clearly seen 
when the bird is flying. 

In two days’ time, Long-wings would 
fly toward anyone and eat cautiously 
from the hands. The fowls were consider- 
ably surprised and fearful at his flying, 
but, when he was standing, they would 
approach and desire to eat with him. His 
conduct toward these low-caste birds was 
exemplary. He never interfered with 
them, only as they tried to appropriate 
his food-supply, then, with dignity, he 
would very quietly remove a feather from 
the intruder’s tail. However much food 
he had, he would not permit any famili- 
arity. But Chanticleer, gaining courage, 
would try to find him in some disadvan- 
tageous position, as when he had just 
alighted upon the floor and was getting 
his balance. Long-wings would stretch 
out his bill and open it, and this was 
at first sufficient. When this was not 
enough, a slight, sudden, threatening 
movement of the wings would scare the 
beautiful cock and send him to his harem 
to*explain. One day, the aid of the six 
females was secured, all falling on Long- 
wings as he alighted on the ground, and 
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with loud ‘“‘cacks,” and bill extended; he 
was obliged to retreat. He learned to 
spend most of his time on a box at the 
west window and on a barrel at the south 
window, partly, probably, because he 
saw some pestiferous rodents come to 
those places, and partly, since these 
places afforded a good outlook for enemies. 
He soon became lame, especially mornings, 
and Dr. Marshall said it might be from 
sitting on hard boards. Boxes full of 
sawdust were placed on his resting-places, 
and he immediately accepted these, after 
which no lameness was seen. If a light was 
brought near him, after dark, he was 
always sure to leave his place and become 
confused, groping about and taking hold 
of things with his bill, as if to ascertain 
where he was, and no amount of trying to 
light him back to his place availed. But, 
approached in the darkness, we found 
him quiet when we were near enough 
to hear him breathe. On a moonlight 
night, our sudden appearance at the 
window sent him quickly from his place 
to the floor. 

Miss Alice Teele came to take his 
picture one day at 11 o’clock, but he had 
been in his bath and was a little wet, and 
no choice food, of which he was in need 
at the time, would induce him to leave 
the west window, where he was arranging 
his toilet to come into the sun at the 
south window. After we had waited an 
hour for him to arrange his feathers, the 
doctor appeared with a determined air, 
and caught him quickly by the sides, so 
that he could not beat his wings, but 
could only try to bite and call “cack.” 
One would suppose from the tones that 
he could never survive this indignity. 
But, being tossed upon the barrel where 
he was wanted, he showed his usual 
adaptability by standing right there and 
coolly finishing his toilet, after which he 
ate and had his picture taken. 

In food, this bird had decided prefer- 
ences. We think he has never eaten vege- 
table food when he could get animal food. 
He preferred fasting considerably before 
eating vegetable food. He rejected carrots 
and beets, ate cabbage, and much pre- 
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ferred potatoes and turnips nicely mashed 
and buttered to whole ones. He ate bread, 
clear butter, and grease, but did not seem 
to prefer sweet cake to plain bread, as 
many birds do. Cheese, which he had 
evidently not seen before, was carefully 
tasted, then eaten greedily. Cheese curds 
he seemed acquainted with, and milk and 
boiled eggs were relished. Dead mice 
were quickly discovered as soon as Shown 
at a distance, and disposed of, and once he 
was seen pointing at a live squirrel, which 
got away before it was caught. The pro- 
fessor’s wife brought him a bag of half- 
grown rats. It was after he had eaten a 
meal. He grabbed one by the middle, as 
if he were in the habit of thus shutting off 
the air from the base of the lungs, turned it 
about till he got the head, then swallowed 
it whole, taking a second rat immedi- 
ately after. Trying to swallow a third, 
the tail of the second remained in his 
mouth, and though he picked up the other 
and dipped it in water, he could not make 
room for it. But next morning he swal- 
lowed the other three, making ‘about 
fourteen ounces. As he had weighed 
himself by stepping on some scales placed 
in his way, and weighed two and a half 
pounds, his breakfast weighed about a 
third as much as he; as though you who 
weigh a hundred and fifty pounds were 
to eat a fifty-pound breakfast. Farmers 
admired his beauty more after hearing of 
his taste for rats and mice, although some 
ladies did not. To the normal mind, what 
does good looks good. A rat and a 
herring were laid side by side. Long-wings 
picked up the rat first, then laid it down 
and took the herring. The herring. was 
taken away, and he quickly swallowed the 
rat, after which he picked the herring to 
pieces and ate that. When less hungry, 
he liked to take smaller mouthfuls. In 
swallowing large rodents, he seemed 
nearly choked, breathed hard, twisted 
his neck, body, and tail, and the feathers 
of the nape, as if to fill out every available 
space in the place where his food is packed. 
Long-wings swallowed a _ red . squirrel 
which had been shot three days. The hind 
legs and tail were found disgorged, and 


afterward these disappeared again. Fur, 
teeth, claws, and bones were disgorged as 
pellets, and the scales of fishes were found 
made up in a pellet. To see if he had any 
egg-eating habit, he was shown a hen’s 
egg and a robin’s egg on the dish with his 
food several times. He did not notice 
them. This was conclusive, as he saw 
the animal food which he liked at a dis- 
tance of forty feet, and flew quickly 
toward us when hungry. One day, a hen’s 
egg was laid by his dish when he was not 
hungry. After a while he seized it, as he 
had a habit of seizing sticks, feathers, and 
other things in his bill when not hungry, 
and started to walk off. He was surprised 
at the unusual tone in which he was told 
to “drop it,’’ and laid it down unbroken 
in the dish. 

Long-wings had never shown the slight- 
est disposition to get out of the house, 
although the door had often been left open 
to test him, but he would fly past the door 
and alight on his box. Being in Boston on 
business connected with continuing the 
protection of his kind, I had just con- 
sulted the state ornithologist, Mr. Forbush, 
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about whether it would be safe for Long- 
wings to go in the spring. Meanwhile 
the supply of choice viands had given out, 
and on the afternoon of February 6, a 
strong northwest wind was perhaps mak- 
ing him restless. The door being opened, 
he shot through it, rose a dozen feet 
towards the southwest, then turned to the 
southeast, rising, when he seemed to be 
sure of his direction, and sailed at great 
speed directly southeast toward Provi- 
dence, which the map shows to be exactly 
southeast of us and our very nearest sea- 
coast. At that rate, the man who saw 
him fly said he would be at Providence in 
an hour. 

The intimate acquaintance with this 
bird from the ocean has deepened the 
interest of all the people of the village 
in all nature, and* his life-history amid 
mysterious deeps, and then as a recipient 
of our attention, is an occasion for never- 
ending wonder.—E. O.. MArsHALL, New 
Salem, Mass. 

[This correspondent is now taking care 
of a Holbcell’s Grebe which was found 
exhausted.—A. H. W.] 


’ MEADOWLARK 
Photographed by G. A. Bailey Genesee, N. Y. 
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The Green Heron is the smallest North American member of that sub- 
family of birds sometimes called True Herons. From tip to tip the expanse of 
wings of one of ordinary size is two feet. When the bird stretches its neck 
to its greatest length, the distance from the end of its tail to the point of its 
bill is seventeen inches. Its legs, like those of all Herons, are sufficiently long 
to enable it to wade in shallow water. These are destitute of feathers along 
the greater part of their external length, which is a characteristic common to 
all birds which are in the habit of wading much in the water. The bill is long 
and very sharp at tbe end. 

Many species of Herons inhabit chiefly extensive marshes, the shores of 
lakes, large streams, or the vast swamps of the South. The Green Heron, 

however, by no means confines its travels or stopping-places to 
Habitat such localities. Wherever ponds, creeks, or even small branches 

occur, especially if these be in open country, there you are likely 
to find this bird. Because, therefore, of its general distribution, more people 
probably have a bowing acquaintance with the Green Heron than with any 
other member of the family. It is in part nocturnal in its habits, and in many 
regions of the United States it is not uncommon to hear its guttural note 
when, on still summer nights, it wings its way across the country from one feed- 
ing-range to another. If you chance to be working your way along a creek bank, 
you may startle the bird from its roost in the willows o: from its feeding- 
place among the rushes or tall grass growing in the shallow water. On such 
occasions it will fly away with a startled cry, sometimes passing entirely out 
of sight, but, if not unduly alarmed, will often alight on some tree or snag 
nearby and,with jerking tail and raised crest, proceed to survey the intruder 
with ill-concealed disapproval. 

The writer well recalls the first Green Heron’s nest he ever saw. This 
was down in the pine barren regions of central Florida. The country is here 

largely underlaid with soft limestone, through which a net- 
In the Sink work of underground streams gurgle along their subterranean 

courses. Here and there the soft rock becomes disintegrated 
and washed away to such an extent that the earth above gives way and falls 
into the cavern beneath. Thus are formed the many “natural wells” and “sink- 
holes” which one finds scattered about through the country. It was in a 
bush growing from the side of the rock, and hanging over the water in one 
of these sink-holes, that a pair of Green Herons, long years ago, built the 
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loose platform of twigs which served for a nest. Day after day, when I crept 
cautiously to the brink and looked down, I could see one of them sitting on 
the green eggs forty feet beneath me. Below the nest, the still water of the 
sink was never ruffled by a passing breeze, and from its depths frogs and small 
turtles climbed to projecting bits of rock, and added the only touches of life 
to the weird scene. 

A mile away, in a small water oak tree growing in an abandoned field, I 
found another nest the succeeding year. Possibly it was built by some of the 
young hatched in the deep shadows of the sink. There was no way to approach 
this nest without the birds discovering the intruder long before the tree was 
reached. Twice we visited the spot, and each time the parent bird which was 
at home departed hastily when we were within a hundred feet of the tree. 
It is not good to disturb birds too frequently when they have the care of their 
eggs or young, so we did not go near the tree again until the young had flown. 
Although the nest was so frail that one could see the eggs through the twigs 
from the ground below, it must have been securely built, for much of it was 
still in position the next spring when we again went to the old field, hoping 
that the Green Herons might still be using the tree as a nesting-place. 

In the edge of the lake nearby, there grew thickly clustered many tall 
buttonwood bushes, in which, each April, were built the nests of a colony of 

Boat-tailed Grackles, those large, shiny, black birds common in - 
Atthe Lake _ that region of the far South. One spring a pair of Green Herons 

made their nest here and, despite the great noise and clatter 
which always prevails in a Blackbird colony, they appeared to find the location 
quite to their liking, for later the young were seen with their parents along the 
shore. 

If you should chance some summer to visit the farm of Mr. Alden H. 
Hadley, in Indiana, he would probably take you out to his large apple orchard 
and there show you six or eight nests of the Green Herons. For many years, 
this little colony has gathered here each season when the birds return to the 
North after the snows have gone. Nearby there flows a small stream along 
which the birds gather their food, chiefly by night. Up and down the stream, 
across fields and through the- woods, the birds follow its winding course, 
collecting the minnows, frogs, grasshoppers and various water insects and 
crustaceans which they delight to eat. 

Perhaps a more striking example of this bird’s tendency to rear its young 
near the abode of man is shown by the fact that, in Pelham Bay Park, within 
the limits of Greater New York City, a little colony of four or five pairs have 
for several years selected an old apple orchard in which to make their nests 
and hatch their young. 

Thus we may see that the Green Heron has a wide range of suitable places 
to select for nest-building. Often the nest is far from any pond or lake, and 
frequently it is found singly, with no other Heron’s nest near. Yet this 
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is by no means always the case. Go to the great colonies of nesting Herons 
and Ibises in the southern swamps and, among the hundreds, or often thou- 
sands, of birds collected here, you will find now and then a nest of the modest 
little Green Heron occupying some inconspicuous spot in one of the willow 
or cypress trees. 

Every bird in the world, as probably every other wild creature, has its 
natural enemies. Something is ever on the alert to prey upon it. Every 
Sparrow, Wren, Warbler, Thrush, Hawk, and even the re- 
sourceful and powerful Eagle, must keep a sharp lookout that 
some foe does not catch it or destroy its eggs and young. The 
Green Heron is no exception to this rule. Foxes, also minks and weasels, pos- 
sibly catch this bird now and then. The nesting season, however, must be the 
period of greatest anxiety for them. Although the cradle for the eggs is always 
well hidden in the rushes or among the foliage of bushes and trees, it is never- 
theless often discovered by sharp-eyed wild hunters when out in search of 
good things to eat. Crows, which know so well how to look out for their own 
interests, every year steal many Herons’ eggs from the nests. The Fish Crow, 
which is a slightly smaller bird than the common Crow that is usually seen, 
and which is particularly numerous along the seacoast, as well as in the 
neighborhood of large ponds, lakes and rivers, is a wonderfully successful egg- 
hunter. When this bird goes out for an omelet, it flies across the country or 
slips through the trees in a most crafty and silent manner. Finding a 
Heron’s nest, it will cunningly withdraw, and return at a time when the parent 
bird is temporarily away, taking a rest or looking for food. 

Then comes the Crow. With a strong, plunging stroke it will dive its 
bill into an egg, and fly off with it without a sound. Often it will alight on the 
limb of some tree nearby and proceed at once to enjoy its repast. Sometimes, 
however, it will fly a long distance with its booty before stopping. Once I 
saw a plucky Kingbird attack a Crow which was carrying on its bill a Green 
Heron’s egg. The fierce little black fighter boldly attacked the marauder, 
which was many times its size, and drove it for fully a quarter of a mile. The 
Crow flew with all its power in its efforts to get away from its tormentor. The 
Kingbird followed fast, and frequently ranging along above it would dart 
down at the head and back of the Crow. In desperation, the egg-hunter 
finally dropped its load, and at length escaped to the friendly shelter of a 
thick pine tree. The egg chanced to fall into a pool of water, and I picked 
it up unbroken. In one side was a hole about the size of the end of a man’s 
finger. This had been made by the bill of the feathered robber. 

When the Green Heron builds its nest in bushes growing over or near the 
surface of a pond or lake, there is always danger from water moccasins, 
which are very fond of birds’ eggs, and, when hungry, they often make sad 
work in the small Heron’s nest. 

It is a perfectly well understood fact that there would undoubtedly be 
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many more of these interesting birds if they were not so constantly persecuted 
by their human neighbors. Green Herons sometimes come to 
ponds where fish are being propagated, and cause the owners 
annoyance by eating many of the young which have been 
hatched and are being raised with so much care. This very naturally causes 
the fish-raiser to become worried, and sometimes he gets his gun and shoots the 
birds. From the data which it has been possible to gather, we now believe 
that Green Herons, as a whole, do comparatively little damage, but that, 
on the other hand, they may render mankind a distinct service. Quite apart 
from seeking revenge from any real injury which they do about fish-ponds, 
many men shoot them whenever they get the opportunity for the mere pleasure 
of seeing if they can hit the birds. Many thoughtless and ill-trained boys 
have been known to kill these trusting birds with little rifles, all of which is 
wrong. 

Another influence which has tended to decrease their numbers has been the 
craze which many boys have possessed for collecting all the birds’ eggs they 
could find. They have taken a peculiar pleasure in this pursuit, and so ex- 
tensively has the practice been carried on in many localities that Green Herons, 
as well as other birds of the region, have been largely depleted in numbers. 
Collecting eggs should never be indulged in except by persons whose real 
scientific interest in the subject is sufficient to warrant the state authorities in 
granting them a license for the purpose. Even then, the collecting should 
not be carried on to an extent which will be appreciably injurious to the 
well-being of the birds. 

In most of the states in the Union, it is now against the law to kill Green 
Herons except under permits granted by the state authorities, and all right- 
minded persons should unite in giving these statutes their most hearty support. 

The Green Heron is classified as belonging to the Order Herodiones, the 
Sub-order Herodii, Family Ardeide, and the Sub-family Ardeinz. It is found 
Classification in many suitable localities from Oregon and Ontario southward 

and to the West Indies and Venezuela. Besides the eastern form, to 
Distribution which this leaflet especially refers, two geographical races or 
sub-species are recognized by ornithologists: Viz, Frazar’s Green Heron (B. ». 
frazari), a slightly larger, darker form from Lower California, and Anthony’s 
Green Heron (B. v. anthomyi), a pale desert race occurring from northern 
California, southward through arid Mexico. 
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The Lapland Longspur is a circumpolar bird, whose presence has been 
recorded in summer from many points visited by explorers in the treeless 
Arctic regions. It nests in Iceland, Greenland, and a majority of the islands 
of the icy sea north to 73 degrees of latitude, as well as on the mainland. Owing 
probably to some climatic influence, the Longspurs which breed west of the 
Mackenzie River and throughout Alaska, as well as on the Aleutian and 
other islands of Bering Sea, are paler than those from the rest of the great 
range of this species, and have been distinguished as a geographic subspecies 
called the Alaska Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus alascensis). These Longspurs 
throughout their range, however, are so nearly alike in appearance and habits 
that in the present sketch they have been treated as one. In Alaska, they 
are extremely abundant and familiar birds on practically all of the treeless 
tundras or Arctic barrens. They are perhaps most numerous on the mainland 
everywhere in suitable places, but are also common on the islands of Bering 
Sea. It is known in these northern haunts only in summer. During this sea- 
son, it breeds from Kadiak Island nerth to Point Barrow. 

The males reach Dawson, on the Upper Yukon, from the sth to 18th of 
April in nearly perfect breeding plumage. There appears to be no spring 
molt of these birds, but they attain the breeding dress by the wearing away 
of the light edgings of feathers characteristic of the winter plumage. At the 
same time, remaining parts of the feathers appear to become brighter and 
richer, as though suffused with added coloring matter. There is considerable 
individual variation in color, due to a greater or less intensity rather than to 
any change in pattern. 

During the last days of April or first of May, they arrive at St. Michael, 
on the coast of Bering Sea, and are known to reach southern Greenland at 
about the same time. Murdock tells us that they are abundant in summer 
at Point Barrow, where they arrive about May 20. The first eggs are laid there 
by the beginning of June, and they migrate southward the last of August or 
first of September. On the western Aleutian Islands, Dall found them to be 
abundant summer residents, and discovered a nest with four much-incubated 
eggs June 18. They leave these islands in winter, and I may add that I do 
not know of a winter record from any part of Alaska. 

During the summer of 1881, I found them nesting on St. Lawrence Island, 
in northern Bering Sea, on both sides of Bering Strait, but saw no trace 
of them on Wrangel and Herald Islands. They are well known and abun- 
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dant on the Fur Seal Islands, where they are the most beautiful songsters 
among the limited number of land birds summering there. They winter 
through parts of central Europe and middle Asia to Japan, and through the 
middle northern United States, mainly from the Great Lakes to Oregon and 
Washington, and sometimes ranging to Texas. 

Early in May, the tundra on the Alaskan coast of Bering Sea is still mostly 
covered with snow, except in grassy spots on southern exposures and other 
favorably situated places. Here the first male Longspurs suddenly appear 
in all the beauty of their summer dress. At this season, the males are beautiful 
birds, the head and breast being jet-black with white cr buffy stripes back of 
the eyes, the back of the neck bright rufous, and the back streaked with black 
and brownish. The females, as usual among birds, are more obscurely marked, 
and reach the breeding-ground a little later than the males. They arrive 
on the coast of Norton Sound in flocks and spread rapidly over their breeding- 
ground. Despite the bleak surroundings and chilling winds, they are soon 
abundant after the first arrivals, and by the middle of May are in full song. 
As if conscious of their handsome appearance, the males choose the tops of 
projecting tussocks, rocks or small knolls, the only breaks in the monotonous 
surface, where their bright colors render them conspicuous. 

The Lapland Longspur is one of the few birds, which, like the Skylark and 
the Bobolink, is so filled with the ecstasy of life in spring that it must mount 
into the air to pour forth its joy in exquisite song. The males are scattered 
here and there over the tundra on their chosen projecting points, and at 
frequent intervals mount slowly on tremulous wings ten or fifteen yards into 
the air. There they pause a moment and then, with wings up-pointed forming 
V-shaped figures, they float gently back to their perches, uttering, as they 
sink, their liquid notes, which fall in tinkling succession on the ear. It is 
an exquisite, slightly jingling melody, with much less power, but slightly 
resembling the song of the Bobolink. It has more melody than the song of 
that bird, and is so filled with the joyous charm of springtime that no one can 
hear it unmoved. The period of song ends soon after the first of June, when 
the eggs are being incubated. By the last of May, each songster has his mate, 
and they build a snug nest, well located in the heart of a sheltering tussock or 
on a dry knoll, in which are placed from four to seven eggs. During my resi- 
dence at St. Michael, I examined many nests, and the number might readily 
have been doubled. One could scarcely waik about the tundra for half an hour 
during the proper season without finding from one to half a dozen of them. 

The nests are generally built in the driest parts of the tundra, in a hummock, 
a tuft of grass, or perhaps a little bunch of dwarf willow. As one comes upon 
it, the female usually flutters off at one’s feet, and is immediately joined by 
the male. Both hover about or fly restlessly from tussock to tussock, uttering 
protests at the intruder as long as he remains in the vicinity. 

If the eggs are nearly ready to hatch, the female shows the greatest solici- 
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tude, and when the young have hatched, her anxiety is stil] more pronounced. 
In one instance, the female was frightened from her eggs just as they were 
about to hatch, and ran along the ground a few yards uttering a plaintive 
chee-chee-chee in a fine vibrating metallic tone, at the same time dragging her 
outspread wings and tail on the ground and fluttering as though in mortal 
agony. 

The nests vary in size, but average about two and three-fourths inches in 
depth by five inches across the top on the outside, and the central cavity 
about two inches deep and three inches across the top. The walls are sometimes 
thick and strong, composed of an abundance of material, or may be a mere 
cup-shaped shell, barely sufficient to hold the eggs. The majority of nests 
are composed of rather coarse grass, sometimes with moss interwoven, forming 
a thick layer, which was frequently found to be as thoroughly water-soaked as 
a wet sponge. The amount of material used depends greatly upon the locality; 
in damp places a much greater amount is made use of, while in dry places the 
nests are much lighter. Though the outer part of the nest is frequently formed 
of old and often grimy or partly decayed vegetable matter, the interior in- 
variably contains fine, soft, yellow blades of last year’s grasses. These, in 
many instances, are unmixed with other materials, but are sometimes com- 
bined with feathers of Ptarmigan or other wild-fowl. In a few cases, the 
lining of the nests examined by me were made of a warm cup of feathers 
inclosed in fine grass, and one had a thick lining of feathers and dog’s hair. 
Some nests are so small that they may be inclosed in the hand, while others 
can scarcely be inclosed in both hands; one of the smallest nests might be 
easily inserted in the cavity of a large one. The largest nest I found contained 
the largest eggs, and probably belonged to an unusually large bird. The eggs 
are heavily covered with blotches and zigzag lines of various shades of brown, 
and the ground-color, when visible, is a light clay with a pale greenish tinge: 

The last of June or first of July, the partly fledged birds have the feathers 
of the crown, back, rump, breast, and throat with black or very dark-brown 
shaft lines, which, on the breast and throat, are narrowed to about one-third 
the width of the feather. On the crown and back, the black central markings 
occupy over half this width. The feathers of the crown are edged with a dingy, 
yellowish buff; those on the nape, with the grayish or dull ashy; and on the 
back and rump, with a dingy yellowish gray or buffy. There are two indis- 
tinct white wing-bars. The edges of breast feathers are soiled yellowish, with 
a wash of the same on the feathers of the entire under surface. This state of 
plumage is scarcely attained before it begins to give place to the fall and 
winter dress with which we are familiar, when the birds come trooping down 
to the northern United States from the North at the commencement of winter. 
Beginning on the lower parts, the feathers are gradually molted and re- 
placed, the change extending slowly toward the bill. I am inclined to think 
that the molt commences about the tail and rump. It begins the last of 
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July and first of August, at which time the old birds are already far advanced 
in their autumnal change. Adult males were found with nearly complete winter 
dress on July 22, and probably some change even earlier than this. They usually 
begin to move South before they have fully molted, so that only the com- 
paratively few individuals which have completed the molt in September are 
found in perfect winter dress on their northern breeding-grounds. The young 
are out on the wing sometimes as early as the first of July, but more generally 
by the tenth of this month, from which time they unite in small bands, most 
of them on the open plains, but many frequenting the vicinity of the trading- 
posts and native villages. They remain in great abundance until the last of 
August or first of September, when they commence their straggling departure 
for the South. While in the neighborhood of houses, they are extremely 
heedless of the presence‘of people, and are nearly as familiar as are the English 
Sparrows in our cities. By the first of October, the last one has passed away 
toward the South, and none are seen until returning spring brings them 
North again. 

In winter and early spring the Longspurs are very common over the 
prairie states of the upper half of the Mississippi River drainage, and thence 
west to Oregon and Washington. A vivid idea of the vast number of these 
birds in the aggregate is given by Dr. T. S. Robert’s account in The Auk for 
1907 (pp. 369-377), of the enormous number which perished during a storm 
in northwestern Iowa and southwestern Minnesota the night of March 13-14, 
1904. In two square miles of icy surface on two small lakes, Dr. Roberts thinks 
nearly a million birds lay dead, and he estimates that in the vicinity probably 
a million and a half birds perished that night. These birds had been caught 
in a storm of wet snow while migrating and, as the total area over which their 
bodies lay scattered exceeded 1,500 square miles, it is evident that the number 
killed must have gone into the millions. Such catastrophies as the foregoing 
must not rarely overtake birds like these, which live on open shelterless 
plains and exist so closely on the borders of winter. The wide extent of their 
breeding and wintering grounds, however, insures them against any serious 
danger to the species from local causes, no matter how destructive these 
may be. 
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A Great Year for the Birds 


The legislatures of about forty states 
in the Union meet in 1913. At this writ- 
ing the sessions in most of the states 
have closed. The year has been marked 
by a large amount of activity in reference 
to the laws which make for the protection 
of wild birds and animals. 

As usual, there have been numerous 
attempts to provide more liberal seasons 
for the shooting of ducks and other wild 
fowl. These have nearly all been defeated 
by the friends of bird-protection. After a 
most extensive campaign in Massachu- 
setts, the several bills of this character 
were all disposed of in a satisfactory 
manner. 

In New York State the pressure brought 
to bear against the proposed laws to 
permit the January shooting of ducks on 
Long Island was sufficiently effective to 
cause the authors of these bills to with- 
draw them. Other measures of a harmful 
character were pretty generally killed in 
legislatures throughout the country. 

On the other hand, a great many bills 
were introduced for the further protection 
of birds, and an unusually large number of 
these have been enacted. On April 22, 
Governor Tener, of Pennsylvania, signed 
the Jones Bill, Senate 46, thus ending the 
long and hard-fought campaign in behalf 
of this measure. The result not merely 
gives Pennsylvania a plumage law as 
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beneficial as those of New York and New 
Jersey, but the campaign in its behalf has 
been one of education and awakening to 
the people of Pennsylvania on the subject 
of the economic value of birds and the 
necessity for their conservation, such as 
the state has not before seen. 

Notwithstanding the repeated misrep- 
resentations regarding the bill made by its 
opponents, it passed the Senate on March 
10 by a unanimous vote, and on April 8 
went through the House of Representatives 
174-0. The city of Philadelphia will thus 
be cut off as a market for the sale of 
aigrettes after July 1, 1914. 

A law prohibiting the sale of aigrettes 
has also been passed in Michigan. Ver- 
mont adopted the New York law, making 
illegal the sale of the feathers of all wild, 
protected birds, as well as the feathers of 
all other birds, regardless of where they 
were taken, providing they belong to the 
same family as protected species in that 
state. 

In North Carolina, the Audubon Soci- 
ety’s bill to protect Robins became a law 
for the counties of Halifax, Franklin, Bun- 
combe, Mecklenburg, Hertford, Rowan, 
Madison, Guilford, Rockingham, Union, 
and Moore. For a long time it has been 
practically impossible to get a state-wide 
game law of any character in North 
Carolina, and any advancement in the 
direction of bird-protection has to be 
made by counties. 


PETITION OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, IN 
BEHALF OF THE ROBIN 


BIRD-BOXES MADE BY THE BOYS OF SIAM JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS 
ORGANIZED BY MR. GEORGE D. SHAWLEY, OF BROOKLYN, MICH. 


These boxes were made from sections of an old wooden pump 
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In Congress the passage of the Weeks- 
McLean bill, which gives the Agricultural 
Department authority to regulate the 
seasons when migratory game birds and 
insect-eating birds may be killed, is a 
long step in the right direction. While 
this is by no means a panacea for all the 
ills of bird-slaughter, it will in many parts 
of the country have a most wholesome 
moral effect. 

At the present time it appears alto- 
gether probable that the proviso in the 
Tariff Bill which intends to prohibit the 
importation of the feathers of wild birds 
except for educational and scientific pur- 
poses, will become a law. The effect of 
such a statute would be very far-reaching, 
and the progress of the Tariff Bill through 
Congress will be watched with great inter- 
est by bird-protectionists everywhere.— 
GF. 


New York and Florida 


Information recently reached the office 
of the Association to the effect that the 
Transvaal Feather Company of New 
York City was violating the plumage law 
by selling aigrettes. As a result of a little 
detective work on the part of a member 


AIGRETTES SEIZED IN RAID ON TRANSVAAL FEATHER COMPANY 


of the Association staff, this firm was 
trapped and a stock of some thirty dozen 
aigrette plumes was confiscated and action 
brought against the firm. 

This case was settled by the Transvaal 
Company out of court by the payment of 
a fine of $150 and the confiscation of 
the plumes. 

Through the activity of the St. Peters- 
burg Auxiliary of the Florida Audubon 
Society, a petition signed by the local 
school children, seventy feet in length, 
was sent to the Legislature. Prizes were 
offered to the pupils securing the largest 
number of signatures. First prize was 
awarded fora list of 1,286 names and_the 
second for a list of 1,064 names. All the 
separate lists, when pasted together, meas- 
ured over seventy feet in double column 
of names. Therefore, in single column the 
length of the petition would have been one 
hundred and forty feet. 

The petition was to place the Robin on 
the list of birds protected by law at all 
times in Florida. The bill passed the 
Legislature on May 20, 1913. 

In the picture the little girls standing 
on the ladder are the winners of the prizes 
for the largest lists of signatures, Eva 
Hardee and Lenora Pearce; and from left 


to right, standing, are shown: Miss 
Austin, Fifth Grade Teacher; Mrs. Barton, 
Secretary of the St. Petersburg Audubon 
Society; Mrs. Tippetts, President of the 
Society; and Miss Balsley, Fifth Grade 
Teacher. 


List of Contributors to the 
Egret Fund 


Below is given a list of the contributors 
to the Egret Protection Fund since the 
last issue of Brrp-Lore. 


Previously acknowledged...... .$4,296 76 
Anderson, Gen. George J..... 5 00 
P| Re ee Teer IIO 00 
Armstrong, Mr. EM occ xg 5 00 
Auchincloss, Mrs. E. S....... 10 00 
Baird, Jr., Mr. Thomas E.... 5 00 
Barber, Mrs. Be va — _ 
Barhydt, Mrs. P. Hackley. . . 10 00 
Barnhart, Mrs. F. P. co 
Berlin, Rs, cine I 00 
Bernheimer, Mrs. J. S........ 10 00 
Bignelle, Mrs. E............. 100 

Amount carried forward..... $4.459 76 
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Amount brought forward... ..$4,459 
Bindley, Miss Cornelis McK.. 10 
Bonham, Miss Elizabeth S.... 5 
Bonham, Mrs. Horace........ 5 
Boynton, Mrs. C. BH... ...... I 
Brazier, Mr. H. Bartol....... 2 
ema: 
| 58 ee 2 
Brown, Mrs. Wilda L........ 1 
Burden, Mr. James A........ 10 
Burnham, Mr. William....... 10 
Burpee, Mr. David.......... I 
Burpee, Mr. W. Atlee........ 5§ 
Button, Mr. Conyers....... 15 
Caesar, Mr. H.A...... ieval 
Cammann, Mr. K.L......... § 
Carse, Miss Harriet....... ne 
Church, Sp SS oer ors 5 
Clinch, Mr. Edward S........ 5 
Codman, _ ig @ Se ie 
Colby, Mr. Howard A........ 5 
Convers, Miss C. B.......... 2 
Crabb, Miss Eliza T......... 2 
Cems, BEE. CMI. 00:0 5cc 0 a 10 
Curtis, Mr. Charles P.. nee 
Curtis, Miss L. A. & Mildred. 4 
Davis, Mr. Gherardi......... 10 
Davis, Dr. Gwilym G........ 2 
Davis, Mrs. John V.......... 5 

Amount carried forward..... $4,596 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS ORGANIZED BY MRS, H. J. PRICE, 


MORRISTOWN, TENN, 


This class has been increased in size and now numbers twenty-three 
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Amount brought forward.. 


- $4,596 


Gault, Mr. B. T 
Goehring, Mr. J. M.......... 


OR Saar 

de Forest, Mrs. Robert W. 5 
Detroit Bird Protecting Club.. 5 
Dickerman, Mr. W. B........ 25 
Douglas, Mrs. James......... _ To 
SS OS err 10 
Durham, | ae I 
Eddison, Mr. Charles........ 5 
Ellis, Mr. William D......... 10 
Enos, Mrs. Frank............ I 
Fairchild, Mrs. Charles S..... 5 
Fergusson, Mr. Alex C....... 

Foote, Mrs. Frederick Wm.... 2 
Franklin, Mrs. M. L......... 5 
Frothingham, Mr. John W.... 25 
Fuguet, Mr. Stephen......... 5 
Fuller, Mrs. Eugene.......... 2 


Pe] 
Greenwold, Mr. J. William.... 5 
Greer, Miss Almira.......... 5 
Hacketston Bird-Lovers...... 47 
Hager, Mr. George W........ 2 
Hamerschlag, Mr. E. A....... 5 
) A A Se ee 20 
Heide, Mr. Henry........... 10 
Mewes, Mr. W. B..... 26.00% 5 
Herpers, Mr. Henry.......... 2 
Higginson, Mrs. J. J......... 10 
Horr, Miss Elizabeth......... 5 
Hoyt, Miss Gertrude L....... 5 
Hungerford, Mr. x. EE 10 
3S i oat Re 5 
RS Pee 
James, Mrs. Walter B........ 10 
pe )  ) ae 10 
Jennings, Miss A. B.......... 100 
Jewett, Mr. George L....... 5 
Johnson, Mrs. — i 5 
Johnston, Mr. J. W. jieas ae 
Kaighn, Mr. Robert......... I 
Kautz-Eulenburg, Miss P. R.. 5 
King, Miss Ellen............ 25 
Kleinschmidt, Miss Helen.... 1 
pe ae 5 
Kuser, Mr. John Dryden..... 5 
Lang, Mr. Henry............ 5 
Lewis, Mrs. Herman E....... 5 
Ye USL LS eee 10 
McCrea, Mr. W.S.......200. 5 
McKim, Mr. LeRoy......... 5 
McLemmon, Miss Isabelle.... 1 
McPheeters, Miss Claudia.... 18 
Marsh, Mr. | “Saeeeee 5 
Mason, OS a 5 
Mason, Jr., Mr. E ET er a 5 
Massachusetts pen Soc.. 5 
I Re Wile. Bes c nccces os 25 
Metzger, Mr. Williaze Mensa 5 
PE EG Bla Ros dacccd< oss 2 
Miller, Hon. Charles R....... 10 


He ar sips a ind 4 eal abate pbb ard dete 


Miller, Mr. William P........ 2 


Amount carried forward..... 
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Amount brought forward.....$5,160 
Morgan, Miss C. L.......... 5 
Morgan, Miss J. N.......... 5 
Moore, Mr. A.. Sos Saar ee 
Morse, Mrs. James Re ergs ca 5 
Mosle, Mrs. A. Henry........ 10 
Mudge, Oar 25 
Osborn, Mr. Carl H.......... 2 
Overton, Dr. Frank.......... § 
Pagenstecher, Miss F........ 5 
Parsons, Mrs. Edgerton...... I 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret S..... 5 
Peateom, Mr. 7. S........... 10 
Penfold, Mr. Edmund........ 10 
Perkins, Mrs. George W...... 10 
Peterson, Mrs. Wilson........ 5 
Phillips, Mr. John C......... 25 
Post, Mrs. Charles A......... 5 
Pott, Miss Emma............ I 
Powers, Mrs. John C......... 5 
Procter, Mr. William......... 5 
Proctor, Mr. William Ross.... 25 
Purves, Mr. Pierre M........ I 
Pusey, Mrs. Howard......... 2 
Putnam, Mrs. A.S.......... 2 
Reynolds, Miss Mabel D..... 2 
Richard, Miss E.. Ones 
Richardson, Mrs. ne Gs... 5 
Robbins, Mr. OS ET 10 
Rodewald, Oh Ee 5 
Sabin, Mr. Joseph F......... I 
Saltonstall, Mr. John L....... 50 
Sawtelle, Mrs. E. M......... I 
Sayre, Mrs. H. N..........<.. 2 
Scattergood, Mr. Henry W... 5 
Schultz, Mr. Charles S....... I 
Schwarzenbach, Mr. R. J. F.. 5 
Sellers, Mr. Howard......... 10 
es MERs Ws Mihasnesa sees 25 
Shaw, Mrs. John C. and Mrs. 

| aap epee she Ry 2 
Sheble, Mrs. Frank J......... 3 
Shepard, Mr. Sidney C....... 10 
Sherman, Mr. A. R.......... 5 
Shoemaker, Mr. Henry W....200 
Simon, Mr. Herman......... 5 
Sleght, Mrs. B. H. B......... 5 
Snow, Mrs. Frederick......... 5 
Somers, Mr. L. Bi. ..6c6.....- 2 
S. Boston Jr. Audubon Soc.... 2 
Sparhawk, Mrs. Richard D... 5 
Steiner, Mr. G. A............ 10 
Strong, Mr. Benjamin........ 5 
i Oe AS ee 5 
yo eS eee I 
ye FD A ae 5 
Thacker, Mr. Horace B...... I 
Thorne, Mr. Jonathan........ 10 
Troescher, Mr. A. F......... 10 
Tyler, Mr. George A......... 2 
Underwood, Mr. William L... 10 
Vail, Mr. Philetus W......... I 


Van Santvoord, Mr. John S... 5 


Amount carried forward..... $5,780 
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Amount brought forward.....$5,780 26 
Van Wagenen, Mrs. G. A..... 1 00 
_ Aree 2 00 
Wasson, Mr. E. A........... 2 00 
Wetherill, Mr. S. P.......... 10 00 
White, Mr. Horace.......... 5 00 
Williams, Mrs. C. Duane..... 50 00 
Wilson, Jr., Mr. Alexander. . 5 00 
Witherbee, Miss Elizabeth W. 100 
Wood, Miss Juliana.. 5 5 00 
, 8 oe A ee 5 00 
Wright, Mr. Charles A....... 2 00 
Yarrow, Miss Mary C........ 10 00 
MO Ce As onan d ood as 2 00 

$5,880 26 
New Members 


From March 1 to May 1, 1913, the 
Association enrolled the following new 
members: 


Life Members. 
Brown, Mr. T. Hassall 
Cabot, Mrs. A. T. 
Cutting, Mrs. W. B 
Dane, Mrs. E. B 
Dane, Mr. E. B. 
Farrell, Mrs. Franklin 
Ford, Mr. James B. 
Garneau, Mr. Joseph 
Hawkins, Mr. Rush C. 
New Jersey Audubon Society 


Sustaining Members. 

Abbey, Mrs. F. R. 

Allee, Miss Jean H. 
Aronstien, Mrs. S. 

Barr, Mrs. T. F. 

Bedford Audubon Society 
Blashfield, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Boland, Miss Mary 
Bolles, Miss D. F. 

Bond, Mr. S. N. 
Bosworth, Mrs. William W. 
Bradley, Mrs. D. Richards 
Brewster, Mr. R. J. 
Brown, Mr. F. Q. 

Brown, Mrs. F. Q. 
Bryant, Mrs. E. B. 
Bryant, Master Geoffrey 
Buel, Miss Katherine L. 
Bullard, Mr. Frederic L. 
Burchard, Mr. A. 
Burgess, Miss Sarah K. 
Chase, Miss Eliza M. 
Cheney, Miss Lillian F. 
Chilton, Mr. H. P. 
Closson, Mr. H. B. 
Coolidge, Mr. T. Jefferson 
Culver, Mr. Frederic 
Curry, Mrs. J. B. 

Cutler, Mrs. Roger W. 
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Sustaining Members, continued. 
Dale, Mrs. Charles H 
Davies, Mrs. J. Clarence 
Despard, Mr. C. L. 
Despard, Mr. W. D. 
Dexter, Mrs. Mary P. 
Dickinson, Mrs. C. P. 
Douglass, Mrs. Charles 
Drayton, Mr. J. Coleman 
Drew, Mr. John 
Eddy, Mr. William A. 
Edwards, Mr. Eugene P. 
Eimer, Mrs. Mary L. 
Erie County Bird Club 
Everett, Miss Leolyn L. 
Ferguson, Miss Frances 
Floyd, Mrs. W. T 
Foot, Mr. Sandford D. 
Forbes, Mrs. Dora Delano 
Frearm, Mr. Edward M. 
Freund, Mr. John C. 
Galway, Mrs. James 
Garver, Mr. John A. 
Gibbs, Mr. George 
Gillette, Mrs. Curtenius 
Greeff, Mr. Donald C. 
Greene, Mr. A. E. 

Greer, Mr. Austin M. 
Gregory, Mr. C. F. 
Gregory, Mr. J. Raymond 
Goodwin, Miss Mary W. 
Harding, Mrs. J. H. 
Harker, Mr. Era 

Hart, Mr. A. W. 
Hartwell, Dr. J. A. 
Hawkes, Mrs. McDougall 
Hayden, Miss A. R. 
Hibbard, Mrs. Angus 
Hinckley, Mrs. M. V. 
Hodges, Mr. Harrison B. 
Howe, Mrs. Sarah P. 
Hunting, Miss Clara C. 
Jackson, Miss Elizabeth 
Jones, Mr. Alfred Winslow 
Jones, Mr. Joseph A. 
Jones, Mr. J. W. 
Jungbluth, Mr. Karl 
Keck, Miss M. V. 
Kennedy, Miss E. H. 
Kimball, Mrs. W. F. 
Kimball, Mr. Walter F. 
Kittredge, Miss Sarah N. 
Land, Mrs. William H. 
Latham, Mrs. Mary A. 
Lawrence, Mrs. John 
Lawrence, Mrs. J. M. 
Lester, Mr. Wm. C. and A. Edw. 
Levy, Miss Florence E. 
Linder, Mrs. George 
Merritt, Mr. Walter Gordon 
Miller, Mrs. E. C. T. 
Morison, Mr. Robert S. 
Morsemere Bird Club 
Munro, Miss Adelia 
Neilson, Mr. James 


Sustaining Members, continued. 
Ombaugh, Mr. Chester B. 
Osborn, Mrs. J. B. 

Parker, Mrs. Harrison 
Putnam, Prof. F. W. 
Raymond, Mrs. James 
Richards, Gen. John T. 
Scott, Mr. William G. 
Simonson, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Smith, Miss Lillian 

Snyder, Miss Mary L. 
Stone, Mrs. H. F. 

Suter, Mrs. C. R. 
Vanderhoof, Mr. William M. 
Wane, Mr. George C. : 
Wearne, Mr. Henry 

Weber, Mr. R. H. 

Webster, Mrs. E. H. 
Wendell, Miss B. H. 
Wheeler, Mr. C. W. B. 
Whittemore, Mrs. J. H. 
Williams, Mrs. C. D. 
Williams, 2nd, Mr. Richard A. 


New Contributors 


Appleton, Mrs. W. C. 
Benjamin, Mrs. John 
Bostwick, Mrs. George W. 
Brock Brothers 

Brown, Mr. Irving Swan 
Burton, Mrs. E. F. 
Channing, Miss Eva 
Cobb, Mr. Edward H. 
Curtis, Mrs. F. R. 

Duff, Mrs. M. E. 

Farrell, Mrs. C. P. 

Field, Mr. Cortlandt deP. 
Fisher, Mr. Frederic A. 
Fisher, Mrs. H. L. 
Franklin, Mrs. V. G. 
Fuller, Mrs. Arthur O. 
Fuller, Mrs. G. A. 
Goldthwaite, Dr. Joel E. 
Gyger, Mr. Edward G. 
Hammond, Mrs. E. P. 
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A Friend—Miss Tillie S. Jaregtu 

Langdon, Mr. Palmer H. 

Lewis, Mrs. J 

Mead, Mrs. Prof. Ch. M. 

Noeth, Mr. George E. 

Perley, Miss Mary Y., In 
Memory of 

Philipp, Mr. and Mrs. Moritz B. 

Puffer, Mrs. E. D. 

Scales, Miss Lilla M. 

Sidman, Miss J. A. 

Sylvester, Mrs. H. F. 

Taber, Mr. M. 

Wells, Miss Lily 

Williams, Mr. John D. 

Winter, Mrs. I. L. 
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General Notes 


On May 1, 1913, four plume-hunters 
raided the protected Egret colony at 
Alligator Bay, Florida. Warden Williams, 
employed jointly by this Association and 
by Mr. Charles Willis Ward, was tem- 
porarily absent at the time, but his assis- 
tant and a boatman were on watch. Hear- 
ing the shooting in the rookery, they 
immediately took their rifles and started 
to investigate. Upon their near approach, 
the wardens fired on them and for some 
time a fight with high-power rifles was in 
progress. In the end the poachers re- 
treated and escaped through the man- 
grove swamps. It was found that they 
had killed seven parent Egrets. In their 
haste to leave, they had failed to secure 
the plumes from two of the slain birds. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has this 
year made a splendid record in the matter 
of bird-protection. Not only did it pass 
the Audubon Law, introduced by Senator 
Jones, to prohibit the sale of the feathers 
of wild protected birds in that state, but 
it also enacted a highly important measure 
requiring a resident hunter’s license, the 
income from which is to be used for the 
employment of a larger and much-needed 
force of game-wardens. 

From the standpoint of bird-protection, 
it is a pity the Legislature did not then 
adjourn, for since then a bill has been 
introduced offering a bounty on so-called 
predatory birds and animals. In the list 
of creatures on whose heads a price is set, 
we find the words Hen Hawks. As the 
term Hen Hawks is not defined, it is easy 
to-observe that the law can readily be 
construed to apply to practically all spe- 
cies of large Hawks found in the state. 

At once, upon learning that such a bill 
had been presented to the Legislature, 
this Association filed its most earnest pro- 
tests with every member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. We shall continue to voice our 
strong opposition to this measure and do 
our utmost to bring about its defeat. 


